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There a.e progressives in business as weil as in politics. 
Much can be said for many a business stand-patter. His 
success is the resi.lt of hard work :nd sound judgment. 
His good opinion of his own opinion is most natural, 


Where such a man fails is in recognition of the fact 
that he could not start today and win out in exactly the 
way he hasdone. The younger men about him, if given 
a chance, will show him how the new would overflow the 
old. In truth he is now friendly to the new. He will quote 
prices by phone or wireless; his salesmen use the trolley 
and the Pullman ; he will display or even manufacture his 
goods by electricity ; and he enjoys his auto or his launch. 


He will even read his paper before he eats his break- 
fast. yet he will gravely declare that the printed page 
which has done so much to announce and extend the dis- 
coveries of yesterday which he uses today—that printed 
page could do nothing good for him. 


This good man seems to be a stand-patter only in one 
spot—and that the one most vital to him. In the words 
of the traffic squad, let us ‘‘ Keep Moving.” 
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THE WINNING CAMPAIGNS 


Today they are founded 
on hard cold facts. 

Advertisers no longer sit 
in their offices in the cities 
and guess at conditions. 

The battlefields of business 
are studied as closely as the 
battlefields of war. 

* * * 

Here are a few of the facts 
the business scouts report: 

The farmers represent the 
highest average of prosper- 
ity: few millionaires but 
little poverty. 

Their buying has greatly 
increased the prosperity of 
the small town store—towns 
10,000 population and under. 

In such stores the farmers’ 
trade often amounts to 75 
or 80 per cent of the total 
sales. Also it represents the 
“quality” end of the busi- 
ness. 

These towns respond most 
quickly to advertising _ in- 
fluence. Largely it is the 
proprietor who does the buy- 
ing and also supervises the 
selling. 

Therefore when your ad- 
vertising sends customers 
to the store asking for your 
goods, he knows it. 

Unlike the  six-dollar-a- 
week city clerk, he also 
knows the value of pleasing 
a customer, and if he hasn’t 
what is asked for, soon 
gets it. 

* * * 

Farm trade can be in- 

fluenced best through Stand- 


ard Farm Papers. These are 
published for a _ certain 
class or section. And, being 
limited in the extent of their 
field, cover it intensively, 
often reaching as high as 
one out of every three 
possible readers. 

These papers may be used 
separately to cover one 
state or class at a time. Or 
they may be used collec- 
tively as a single national 
medium. 

And in either case their 
rate runs well below the 
usual half a cent per thou- 
sand. , ‘ ‘ 


But investigate for your- 
self. The best soliciting ar- 
gument Standard Farm Pa- 
pers have is the “logic of 
facts.” 





THE MARK OF QUALITY 


Standard Farm Papers 
are The Kansas Farmer 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Farm Indiana Farmer 
Home and Farm, Louisville 
Town and Country Journal, 
Papers San Francisco, Cal. 
The Farmer, St. Paul 
of Oklahoma Farm Journal 
re Si 
e Michigan Farmer 
Known oo rpg we Gazette 
oard’s Dairyman 
Value ‘Wallaces’ Farmer 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives 
41 Park Row, New York City. 
George W. Herbert, Inc. 
Western Representatives 
First National Bank Bldg. 
Chicago 
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THE WEAK SPOT IN GET- 
T!ING COUNTRY TRADE 





WHAT THE FARMER WANTS IS LESS 
TALK AND MORE GENUINE SERV- 
ick—-TOO MUCH PROMISE AND 
TU) LITTLE PERFORMANCE CHAR- 
ACTERIZES THE PROMOTION WORK 
OF BUSINESS HOUSES SPENDING 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS TO GET 
COUNTRY CUSTOMERS—SOME AC- 
TUAL EXPERIENCES OF A DWELLER 
IN THE COUNTRY 





By James H. Collins. 


Printers’ INK has paid a good 
deal of attention to the farmer 
as a customer. Men engaged in 
distributing goods to country peo- 
ple have written articles about 
the farmer’s purchasing power, 
his habits of thought, his prefer- 
ences in advertising copy, and so 
forth, while publishers with space 
to sell in agricultural journals 
have rehearsed all the impressive 
statistics showing the farmer’s 
wealth. 

In this discussion, perhaps the 
experiences and opinions of the 
farmer himself may be of some 
use to business men trying to un- 
derstand and serve him. 

For six months in the year the 
present writer is a farmer, living 
on a 240-acre place in Massachu- 
setts, twelve miles from the rail- 
road. The work of putting an old 
New England farm in condition 
brings one into the market for all 
sorts of tools and supplies, only a 
small portion of which can be 
bought of local dealers. So, the 
advertising in farm papers and 
general publications bearing on 
one’s own particular phases of 
farming is of prime importance. 
This advertising is now so force- 
ful and complete on the selling 
side that hardly a week passes 
but several inquiries are made. 

But what a gap lies between ad- 
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vertising and service in some 
cases! 

All the thought and effort in 
many business concerns seem to 
be centered on persuasion, with 
the outcome that none is left for 
getting the goods to the inquirer, 
and fitting the follow-up system 
to his individual requirements, 

During the past season the 
chief project on our farm was the 
installation of a pressure water 
system. For several years the 
old-fashioned water systems of 
New England have been failing 
under drought, and one summer 
of hauling water up a hill pro- 
vided all the selling argument 
needed for better facilities. 

The first thing to be done was 
blasting a reservoir. An attrac- 
tive advertisement of the E. I. 
Du Pont de Nemours Powder 
Company offered a booklet ex- 
plaining the uses of dynamite on 
the farm, and solicited inquiries 
from dealers wishing to sell ex- 
plosives. An inquiry was sent. 
As dynamite is difficult to obtain 
in Massachusetts, owing to a stor- 
ing regulation, names of a couple 
of dealers who might be interest- 
ed in the representation were also 
sent. Furthermore, the farmer in 
this case wrote rather fully to 
explain the neighborhood’s dis- 
trust of dynamite, through unfa- 
miliarity, and its partiality for 
black blasting powder instead. 
Any advertising man who handles 
country inquiries will assure you 
that the farmer often reviews his 
family troubles in asking for a 
booklet. That is about what this 
farmer did. 

The Powder Trust sent along 
its booklet. It was a nicely illus- 
trated brochure, full of selling 
talk, telling what wonderful 
things dynamite would do in 
blasting bowlders, planting trees, 
cracking up the hardpan, and so 
forth, But not a word as to 
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methods, nor any information as 
to how the stuff could be ob- 
tained. No attention was paid to 
the dealer suggestions, appar- 
ently. 

By that time an old quarryman 
was at work drilling holes in a 
ledge. Eight or ten sticks of dy- 
namite were secured from an 
Italian road-contractor as a cour- 
tesy, and the work went ahead. 
After the job had been finished 
the Powder Trust (probably hav- 
ing made careful records of the 
cost and source of that inquiry) 
began asking questions through 
its follow-up system. It wanted 
to know what the inquirer’s ex- 
perience had been, whether he had 
had any difficulty in obtaining 
dynamite from the dealer it re- 
ferred him to (it had referred to 
none at all), whether anv more 
printed matter was wanted, and 
so forth. By that time the in- 
quirer was interested in a plant 
to pump water. So the powder 
follow-up system was left to un- 
wind itself. Sc far as any dis- 
tribution of dynamite in the 
neighborhood is concerned the 
company seems to have made ab- 
solutely no headway. 

One concern, through wide ad- 
vertising, has made the name 
“Kewanee” synonymous with 
pneumatic water systems. When 
the local plumber learned that 
this sort of system was wanted, 
he hastened to write Kewanee for 
prices. All his sentiments fa- 
vored that company—he said they 
made the most complete outfit, 
and that their prices were most 
favorable. Kewanee replied that 
it was getting out a new cata- 
logue, and would write him again 
shortly. Several weeks went by. 
the water was nearly ready. and 
the farmer got in touch with the 
agents for another system. No 
advertising science entered into 
the equation. The farmer saw a 
sign while waiting for a train in 
Springfield, went in and asked 
for prices, and the azents prompt- 
ly sent a man to the job, made 
definite quotations, and landed 
the order. Kewanee’s new cata- 
logue came along, the plumber 
says, about a week after the sys- 
tem began pumping water. 
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A good many advertisers 
to think of the farmer as a ¢ :eck- 
er-player, and assume that, : you 
want to land his business. you 
must give him a number o: dif- 
ferent propositions and comi \ina- 
tions to think about. 

A certain piece of mach very 
was wanted for field use. The 
farm papers were all carrying 


“Crops Have Been Worse” 


—From Chicago Fou 





“GOOD MORNIN’, HI, I SEE THE GOV'MENT 
REPORT SAYS CROPS IS BAD, I AINT 
NOTICED NOTHIN’ BAD ABOUT 
"EM, HEV YOU, HI?” 


good display advertisements of a 
device that appeared to be just 
the thing. An inquiry was sent 
for literature. When it came 
there were several separate type- 
written slips dealing with prices. 
On the circulars, the price of this 
machine was $35. A form letter, 
however, stated that a discount of 
ten per cent would be allowed off 
that for immediate order. A slip 
attached to the form letter offered 
one of the machines for $2950, 
provided the inquirer would act 
as selling agent in his territory, 
and a week later came still an- 
other quotation when the mant- 
facturer wrote saying that, as he 
was exceedingly anxious to have 
an agent there, he wou!d ship one 
of the machines for $24.75, which 
was actual factory cost. 

The general uncertainty as to 
how much real mouey he was in 
the habit of getting for his ma- 
chines led to placing the order 
with another house that prints 
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He Gets What He Wants! 





When the great American boy wants any- 


thing he usually gets it. 


He has his own 


methods—marvelously effective ones. 


Ife is a human dynamo—chock 
full of energy, vim and enthu- 
siasm. He is keen, observant, per- 
sistent. He sees everything that 
goes on, knows the new things, 
recognizes instantly and instinc- 
tively details and improvements 


that his parents overlook. Thus 
he influences sales of many prod- 
ucts other than those belonging 
strictly to the boy world. This 
is a point of much value that is 
frequently overlooked by adver- 
tisers in a boys’ magazine. 





The American Boy 


goes into 200,000 homes with every 
issue. Is read by an average of 
2 boys in every home. Making 
400,000 powerful selling agents for 
things that the boy approves of. 


Practically every advertiscment 
in The American Boy is next to 
leading matter. 


Clients use it year in and year 


out aad report constant good re- 
turns. The number of advertisers 
is steadily growing. 

A booklet has been prepared 
which gives facsimile letters from 
a number of advertisers in varied 
iines. This will be interesting to 
any advertiser and will be sent 
free on request. Will you send 
for it? 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


J. COTNER, JR., Secretary-Treasurer, DETROIT, MICH. 
H. M. PORTER, Eastern [Manager, 1170 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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plain prices in all its catalogues, 
has no selling agents apart from 
regular hardware or implement 
dealers, and. if there are any 
confidential discounts keeps them 
strictly to itself. 

Many houses selling to the 
farmer follow this latter plan, and 
they are all big houses, as a rule, 
of long establishment, and widely 
known through advertising. But 
the other plan is far more gen- 
eral. Send for the literature of 
the first six concerns whose ad- 
vertisements come under your eye 
in any farm paper. The spe- 
cial quotations, confidential terms, 
limited agency offers and dis- 
counts within discounrs will keep 
you busy figuring all winter. 

Farm ‘contrivances themselves 
are complicated enough without 
this complexity of prices and 
terms. When a house has any- 
thing to sell the farmer, all the 
explanations it has to make are 
put into the advertising and fol- 
low-up. After the purchaser has 
parted with his money, the manu- 
facturer seldom sends even a dia- 
gram to help him put the con- 
traption together. 

The case of the water system 
was typical. Every time the sell- 
ing agents felt that the prospect 
might be reading the literature of 
a competitor, they mailed him 
a handsome booklet. Whenever 
they wanted to emphasize some 
technical feature found on no 
other device, they had beautiful 
pictures, photographed from mod- 
els, to make it clear. With the 
actual machinery, however, came 
only a cheaply printed little 
pamphlet of directions, bearing 
the imprint of a country weckly 
press. That pamphlet, it was 
easy to see, had never given the 
advertising department any con- 
cern, for it was the labored prod- 
uct of the factory superintendent, 
written in thoroughly technical 
language, and leaving out essen- 
tial points. It is useful to know, 
for instance, how to get ten 
pounds extra air pressure into 
your pneumatic tank while pump- 
ing it three-quarters full of wa- 
ter. The pamphlet said so. But 
it did not explain how to do it. 
Fortunately, however, the local 
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plumber knew. He also under- 
stood how to set the plant up and 
get it going. 

Any new machine is certain to 
attract attention in the country. 
Farmers will see it at work in 
the field and wait till it comes 
round to the fence corner to ask 
all about it. If it is a new con- 
trivance inside the house, they get 
off their wagons and come in to 
study it, and a week after Neich- 
bor Jones has a new hay-loader 
or lime-spreader everybody at the 
corner store knows what it cost 
and what it will do. What better 
time, then, for the advertising de- 
partment to drive home and 
clinch all its arguments with good 
literature than when the goods 
are unpacked? 

A final instance of how all the 
energy is expended before the 
sale and none after is that of the 
daily paper. This farmer sub- 
scribes to the New York Sun. 
The New York dailies advertise 
for readers, and some invite com- 
plaints when the paper is not 
found on sale. When a mail sub- 
scription to the Sun runs out, 
however, the paper stops. For 
several months it has been com- 
ing regularly, and grows into a 
habit. Then, some morning—no 


Sun. Nor the next morning, 
either, nor the next. Hunting up 


an old wrapper, you see that you 
have thoughtlessly let the sub- 
scription run out. The Sun will 
spend a dollar advertising for new 
readers, but not a cent for a no- 
tice to an old one, telling him a 
week beforehand that his sub- 
scription is about to expire and 
asking him if he wants to renew. 
The writer once asked the Sun's 
circulation manager, by letter. if 
he knew any easier or cheaper 
way to get business than that of 
taking care of the business he al- 
ready had. The circulation man- 
ager did not reply, so probably he 
didn’t know anything easier. 
Hundreds of business concerns 
are nowadays taking interest in 
the farmer. Perhaps one concern 
in every hundred understands 
him. ; 
The farmer is a simple, practi- 
cai proposition, but there are sev- 
eral different sides to his nature. 
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Controlling Nation-Wide 
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Agricultural Sentiment 


A leading automobile manufacturer recently said that “Public opin- 


n is the greatest force of modern business.” Public opinion is 
jased largely upon sentiment and public sentiment is controlled by 


ymen. 
Sentiment determines a woman’s preference in all things. It con- 


rols the selection of the clothes she wears; the furniture in her 


use; her children’s dresses; the food she gives her household and 


‘erything she buys. 


THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


th its half million farm women subscribers, is a tremendous factor 


1 the agricultural sentiment of the United States. 


Half a million farm women, united in favor of any manufacturer, 


an create a sentiment of tremendous power for his prosperity. 


They will be for him the leaven that will leaven the whole loaf 


f agricultural patronage. 


The manufacturer who develops and fosters this favorable senti- 
nt NOW through the advertising columns of The Farmer’s Wife 


ill reap a splendid reward in increased sales of his product. 


Guaranteed Minimum Circulation 500,000. 
Distributed as follows: 


«-- 62,018 MOOR i ssicncewe 28,014 California ...... 8,887 
-. 52,875 Pennsylvania .... 22,664 Washington ..... 7,491 
.. 34,695 Wisconsin ...... 19,782 Arkansas 
.. 82,790 ROREE 560.0: .. 18,065 Tennessee 
ssouri . . 80,455 New York.. .. 15,865 Minnesota 
chigan .. 29,721 Oklahoma .. .. 14,846 Kentucky ‘. 
DYAEEA. 0000000 25,515 Colorado ...cees 9,754 Oregon ..-cccoce 







io 
liana .. 






The remainder of this half million circulation is dis- 
tributed in smaller quantities in other states. 


Rates $2.00 An Agate Line—Discounts on Quarter 
Pages or More in One Issue. 
Send for ‘‘The Real Spenders,’’ our booklet on farm prosperity. 


THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


A WOMAN'S FARM JOURNAL 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Chicago Office New York Office 
orGE W. Hersert, Inc., Manager Wattace C. Ricuarpson, Inc., Manager 
0-601 First Nat. Bank Bldg. 41 Park Row. 
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In some things he thinks like a 
child, and is full of trust and 
good faith. In other things he 
thinks like a horse-trader, and is 
full of devices that nobody with- 
out country training would be 
likely to fathom. Now he is a 
manufacturer, with raw material 
to buy and work at a profit; 
again, a merchant with goods of 
his own to sell; yet again, some- 
thing of a chemist, an entomolo- 
gist, a bacteriologist, and a plain 
horse doctor. Things that seldom 
obtrude on city people are with 
him every day. If he wants run- 
ning water he has to figure out a 
complete water-works. The city 
chap sees a derrick lift several 
tons of structural steel ten stories 
like a feather, but if the farmer 
wants to move half a ton he has 
to get a crowbar and then figure 
some. All the stuff he buys has 
to be hauled from the station— 
three to twenty miles. Most of 
the stuff he sells has to be hauled 
there. He gets soaked in the 
rain pretty often in summer, and 
during winter the wind and snow 
blow freely through his whiskers 

The business concern that has 
had little experience in advertis- 
ing and selling to the country 
trade seems to think of the Cen- 
sus Bureau farmer, bursting with 
money, coming to town in his au- 
tomobile, and so forth. It goes 
after him with elaborate copy and 
pictures, follows him up exhaust- 
ively, tabulates him on a cost- 
per-inquiry basis most elaborate- 
ly, and then, when it finally gets 
his money, throws him down hard 
—as hard as did the circulation 
manager of the Sun. The farmer 
soon learns that these concerns 
are strong in promise, but rather 
wobbly on performance. They ex- 
plain as eloquently as the mail- 
order announcements of New 
York department stores all the 
wonderful things their marvelous 
organizations stand ready to do 
for him. But if he buys, and a 
shipping clerk leaves something 
out of the box, or a small part is 
broken in transit,. they hand his 
letter of complaint to a little boy, 
who throws it in the waste- 
basket. 

Business houses that are strong 


in the country trade are not a’- 
ways good advertisers. The'r 
copy is often primitive, and the'r 
follow-up work laughable fromm 
agency standards. But the 
houses are exceedingly long 
service. They do more than th 
say. Their prices are plain an: 
open. They sell everything 
guarantee or trial. If the shi 
ping clerk omits anything th 
fire him, and if a part g 
smashed on the way they get 
new part there in a jiffy. TI 
farmer knows them, the count: 
dealers carry their stuff, there : 
never any question about then 
They are poor talkers, maybe, but 
they put things through, and that 
is what the farmer wants. 

Sa 


COLEMAN AT ST. LOUIS 








President Coleman, of the Associate: 
Advertising Clubs of America, was th 
guest of the St. Louis Admen’s League 
September 12. Mr. Coleman spoke at 
a luncheon held at the City Club, urg- 
ing that the fight for truth, honesty 
and efficiency in advertising be carrie 
on to the end that a business man 
might some day look upon his adver 
tising appropriation with as much cer- 
ta‘nty as any other investment. Inci 
dentally, the speaker complimented the 
Rev. George Woods Anderson, pastor 
of the Union Methodist Church, of St. 
Louis, not only upon his having given 
the Boston Club ‘its slogan, “New Eng- 
land Quality,” but upon his speech as 
one of the best made at the national 
convention. 


————__ + 0+ —___ 
RECENT INCORPORATIONS 


The Roy D. Buckley Company, In- 
dianapolis; capital stock $1,000; to do 
an advertising and_ publicity business. 
Incorporators: R. Buckley, D. R. 
Murray and H. A. Fenton. 

The Inter-State Advertis'ng Com- 
pany, of Atlantic City, N. J.; capital, 
$150,000; to do a general advertising 
business. Incorporators: Underwood 
Cochran, Henry Harkavy and Bernard 
A. McDermott. 

The Bonnett-Brown Company, Chi- 
cago, has been incorporated with $5,000 
capital to do a general advertising busi- 
ness, by Charles K. Brown, Arthur Bon 
nett and Lambert Kaspers. 

The_ Elliott-Madison Company, Chi- 
cago, has been incorporated with $50.,- 
000 capital to do a publishing and ad 
wo business by L. G._ Elliott, 
P. G. Madison and C.. E. Madison. 


eS 


Arthur H. Pleasants was the speaker 
at the luncheon of the Advertising 
Club of Baltimore, September 13, his 
subject being ‘ ‘The Preparation of Ad- 
vertising Copy.” 
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Any serious objections to 
meeting a bunch of live 
farmers who are finan- 
cially able to entertain 
your proposition ? 


The Farm World 


Class of readers comprises 200,000 farmers 
living in every locality, throughout the United 
States, who have the intelligence to appreciate 
the advantages of modern farming methods. 





These Go-Ahead farmers make money— 
spend a part of it. They buy the best mer- 
chandise, and indulge more or less in luxuries. 


As The Farm World is the recognized 
national authority for all that has to do with 
progressive agriculture, your advertising in 
this paper will be read by those who can ap- 
preciate the advantages your proposition 
offers. 


November advertising forms close October 
20th. 


THE FARM WORLD 


30 N. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
Eastern Advertising Office: Flatiron Building, NEW YORK 
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BEATING YOUR COMPETI- 
TOR TO DEALER’S 
WINDOW 


COMMANDING ADVANTAGES WHICH 
STRATEGIC POINT BETWEEN 
COUNTER AND STREET GIVES TO 
MANUFACTURER ARE WORTH 
FIGHTING FOR—HOW _ EFFECTIVE 
DISPLAYS REDUCE SELLING FRIC- 
TION AND COSTS 


By Charles W. Hurd. 


In trying to open up territory 
for his line of drug specialties 
when he started business in a 
modest- way three or four years 
ago, a manufacturer saw fit to 
resort at the very start to a “free 
deal” or bonus scheme for the 
definite purpose of getting his 
line into the druggist’s windows 
and getting it well displayed 
there, too. 

“It will not do me any good 
to get the goods on the dealer’s 
shelves if they don’t move,” he 
argued. “I can’t stock him heav- 
ily enough to drive him to win- 
dow display on his own account 
without offering him an induce- 


ment. I’ve got to go slow on ex- 


pense. Newspaper advertising I 
would have to pay for, whereas 
the window will work for me as 
well as for the dealer, and it 
ought to cost me nothing or next 
to nothing. Window display is 
my big chance.” 

The bonus scheme worked 
fairly well at first. It suppiied a 
talking point to the salesmen, 
helped sales and secured a con- 
siderable number of windows, but 
it had the unfortunate though 
natural effect of depreciating 
the goods and the manufacturer’s 
prestige in the eyes of the re- 
tailer and exalting the latter’s 
conception of window display as 
a privilege to be sold rather than 
as an advertising force to be 
shared, as the salesmen found 
when they began to call back. 

The manufacturer thereupon 
altered the plan with the object 
of minimizing the importance of 
the window in the dealer’s eyes 
while at the same time keeping 
a string on it. He withdrew the 
bonus offer and substituted for it 
a proposal to share the expense of 


Jocal newspaper advertising or 
such portion of it as was devoted 
to the manufacturer’s line, and 
he agreed to furnish in addition 
the electrotypes and copy. 

This was in effect a torm of 
substitution for direct territorial 
advertising, which had been con- 
templated. It found favor with 
many drug dealers and it accom- 
plished more or less the re-ult 
sought by the manufacturer with 
reference to the dealer’s window, 
i. e., the dealer gave the go sds 
the proper kind of display in 
order to reap the full benefit of 
the manufacturer’s advertising 

But disadvantages soon pre- 
sented themselves here, also. he 
arrangements had _ necessarily 
been made by the traveling sales- 
men, but the salesmen were con- 
tinuously on the move and thcre 
was consequently no_ proper 
check on the dealer. The plan thus 
proved uncertain and cumbersome 
and was finally abandoned. 

Having now tried putting the 
emphasis on the importance of 
window display to the dealer aud 
afterward strategically distract- 
ing the latter’s attention from 
this point, the manufacturer re- 
turned to it at a new angle. 

“We could get a start from the 
display alone if we could get the 
windows,” he said, “and get the 
dealers to take some interest in 
dressing them. The windows 
would sell the goods. But we 
can’t make the dealers see it that 
way. They will not take all the 
risk and supply all the steam. 
We have got to create the de- 
mand, or at least start it our- 
selves. Then the druggist will 
take hold. 

“Well, we will begin that ter- 
ritorial newspaper campaign on 
a scale just large enough to get 
the dealer’s co-operation, and in 
the meantime see if there is not 
something we can do in the way 
of supplying window display 
ideas or material without getting 
into it too deep.” 

The newspaper campaign was 
launched and soon “the dog be- 
gan to bite the cat, the cat be- 
gan to kill the rat, the rat began 
to gnaw the rope’—and the end- 
less chain was started. 

The amount of newspaper pub- 
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Associa tap Apvantusine Ctuns oF Aumnics 
+ Seweath A mmmad Convention 
Bomon, August 1, 2, 3. 4. 1908 

Plan to attend it 


oud Vice-Pres 
v, Chairman Directors 





General Offices, 24 Milk Street, Boston 


Rooms 306, 7 and 8 


Sept 20th, 1911. 


Printers' Ink Publishing Co., 
12 Vest Slst St., 

New York, ?!. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

The Board of Directors of the Pilgrim Publicity 
Association extend their hearty and sincere thanks to you for 
the splendid way in which you reported the Convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of America held in Boston August 
lst to 4th. 

Your report seemed to cover the entire Convention 
and aroused great enthusiasm among the advertising men of this 
territory and we also heard from it from other parts of the 
country. 

Our Associatién appreciates the way you handled the 
affair and you can count on all of us as boosters for your ex- 
cellent publication. 

Faithfully yours, 


Secretary. 
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licity contracted for was .not 
enough to start a demand, by a 
good sight. But it was enough 
to start the dealers, The manu- 
facturer’s salesmen went up and 
down the territory talking ad- 
vertising and window display. 
Their pockets or portfolios were 
crammed with pictures of window 
displays in a dozen different 
lines, taken out of trade journals 
and house organs. As the sea- 
son wore on, they had also pho- 
tographs of some of the drug- 
gists’ displays of their own goods. 

As a matter of fact, the manu- 
facturer confesses, there was 
hardly a practicable idea in the 
whole mess, or if there was, the 
salesmen were hardly conscious 
of it. 

There had been no cam- 
paign planned, no ideas worked 
out. There was no provison for 
passing anything on to the deal- 
ers. Everything and anything 
bearing on window display had 
simply been thrust into the hands 
of the men and they had been 
sent out to “put it over,’ and 


they had done so, with consider- 


able success and 
more, as a basis, than a few 
ordinary window’ cards and 
hangers. But they had succeeded 
in communicating to the dealers 
their enthusiasm and_ initiative 
and the dealers, promptly pro- 
ceeding to forget all the crude 
suggestions made to them by the 
salesmen, worked up the displays 
in their own way and did as well 
by the newcomer’ as they had 
done for anybody else. 

So the plan has justified itself 
to date and is being elaborated 
as fast as the means of the man- 
ufacturer permit. Something 
rather striking in the way of cut- 
outs is being planned, but this 
does not fill all the bill. The 
manufacturer was formerly a 
traveling salesman for one of the 
big toilet line houses and he 
knows something about the 
problems of the retailer and how 
far a cut-out comes from being 
a complete solution. Cut-outs, 
cards, pictures and some ideas 
as to novel arrangement of goods 
playing up a feature, and even 
freak ways of getting atten- 
tion—these are what count. 


with nothing 


Another instance .in the same 
line. The manufacturer of g 
shaving requisite had quite 
remarkable success in gettin, dis- 
plays for his goods in the best 
windows of New York City, 
partly by bonuses, but large y on 
account of the attractive 1:ture 
of the package, which was ‘lack 
with white lettering and o:. ac- 
count of its contrast to ther 
brighter colored packages and 
articles made a striking sho. in 
the window, and sold very well 
on the strength of it. 

A New York concern muking 
a door fixture affording protec- 
tion against burglars has a <ales- 
man in its home territory who 
has developed a rather ingenious 
plan to help his sales. He clips 
from the daily paper all reports 
of burglaries. When several of 
these are bunched in one section, 
he drops in on the hardware 
dealers of that section and gets 
them to feature his protective de- 
vice in the window, on the panes 
of which he pastes at the same 
time the various newspaper clip- 
pings in reference to the burg- 
laries, with the locations under- 
scored in blue pencil. The dealer 
generally takes advantage oi the 
occasion to play up at the same 
time other kinds of safety locks, 
window fastenings, etc. 

The sales resulting have been 
large enough to demonstrate the 
value of the idea and it is now 
being worked out in the form of 
a window bulletin to be used for 
national distribution. The bulle- 
tin will not come so close to the 
man and woman in the street as 
the local newspaper clippings, it 
will not be strictly news, but tt 
will carry the idea further than 
the previous window hangers 
and cards and will insure a bei- 
ter display for goods of this char- 
acter than they could previously 
hope for. 

The difficulty of getting goods 
into the windows of the retailer 
may very easily be exaggerated. 
As a matter of fact, there is no- 
body keener for display ideas 
than the dealer. 

“The dealer is no dog, as 4 
great many distributors seem to 
think,” said a national advertis- 
ing manager on this point. “He 
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knows what he is about. We 
must not forget that he is con- 
stant'y being hauled this way and 
that and that his only reasonable 
course is to stand pat and de- 
man! to be shown. The minute 
you show him where there are 
real sales, his attitude changes. 
It's up to you to make good with 
the roof. And it is just as easy 
for ou to give him ideas as to 
give him arguments, and he 
knows it.” 

Now, this being so, there is a 
tren.cndous advantage for those 
uati nal advertisers that are 
using the dealer’s window, per- 
sistcatly, intelligently. Leaving it 
to tie dealer entirely means that 
all articles, good, bad and indif- 
fercit, will have an equal show 
in tue window, or at least some- 
thins not far removed from this, 
becouse the average dealer will 
back his judgment in buying bv 
displaying the goods he buys in 
the window. Unless he is assist- 
ed and provided with material 
and ideas, he will not discrimi- 
nate intelligently. The best deai- 
ers in the most progressive lines 
will be able to, but the majority 
in most lines will not. 

The very fact that most manu- 
facturers find the greatest diffi- 
culty in getting proper distribu- 
tion and then co-operation from 
the dealers for trade-marked and 
heavily advertised goods, proves 
that this is true. 

Wherever, then, the national 
advertiser takes hold of the win- 
dow proposition and_ furnishes 
material and helpful ideas, he is 
naturally favored by the dealer 
over the manufacturer who 
makes no sign, and the dealer’s 
favor naturally produces more 
reasons for such favor. The 
wise distributor is put forward 
and gets better notice, makes 
sales and eventually distances the 
less alert competitor. 

It goes without saying that, 
under these conditions, the task 
of distribution is easier. The 
manufacturer’s salesmen can 
sell bigger bills of goods with 
less effort. Like other forms of 
advertising, window display re- 
duces the friction and expense 
of selling. 
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It leads logically up to local 
advertising on the part of the 
dealer. The latter, when he ad- 
vertises at all, naturally features 
his best producers. Other things 
being equal, the best producers 
are those which get the best 
show, and the best show is as- 
sured by the number and co- 
gency of the arguments for win- 
dow display, including of course 
the material and ways and means 
of using it. 

If, in short, the manufacturer 
will willingly assume the respon- 
sibility of providing the dealer 
regularly with satisfactory ideas, 
the latter will begin with appre- 
ciation and end with dependence, 
and the way is then open to 
apply to this real problem of the 
retailer the kind and degree of 
intelligence which is more likely 
to be found in the big national 
distributing organization than in 
the local and limited retail store. 
If this is a bad condition for the 
manufacturer, let him make the 
most of it! 

“GOVERNOR’S SPECIAL” TO AD- 

VERTISE WESTERN STATES 

It is reported that pians are nearly 
perfected for the make-up of the special 
train which is to leave Omaha about 
the middle of October for a tour of the 
Middle West, East and upper South. 
The train will consist of thirteen cars, 
each car devoted to the advert's'ng of a 
single state, including exhibits of prod- 
ucts, etc. The states represented are 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington, 
Oregon, California, Nevada, Wyoming, 
Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska and Minnesota. Many of the 
states have elected to send their gov- 
ernors on the tour, from which it gets 
the name. 

It is expected that the tour will last 
about ten weeks, and will cover some- 
thing like 6,000 miles, including stops 
of several days at the various land 
shows. 

+2 —___—_ 
SINGING FOR CLUB PROMOTION 

Club singing is a_ feature of many 
ad club meetings, and has shown a dis- 
tinct value in promoting fellowship. 
The Seattle Publicity Club printed a 
list of paraphrases of popular songs 
end one serious song, an “Ode to 
Seattle,” the words by T. M. Tennent 
and music by Boyd Wells, for use at its 
meeting, September 12. 


Frank Look, treasurer and general 
manager of the Florence Manufactur- 
ing Company, Florence, Mass., died 
September 9, after an operation. 
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MULTIGRAPLH WINDOW. 


EXT week will be M chigraph Demonstration Week , eee ae Matic raph 
a ce _printing-machine 7 
from the Atlantic to the. Pacific. In every city A& of the average annual faa 
named at the foot of the next page, a show-window on fff «7's 
one of the main thoroughfares will exhibit the Multigraph in operation. 
Every business man who cares to know how real printing can be easily [if ~ 
and eonmnibadiy done in his own 7 or store will find these ex- [ff cimins: pone ve [. 
hibits most entertaining and profitable. | a - - 
You, if you are such a man, will be keenly interested in the mechanical in- 
= of this machine that does real printing and multiple typewriting so per- 
ectly, so easily and at such small cost. And if you pursue your investigations 
farther, you will have a new light upon money-saving and money-making possi- 
bilities in your business. 
But the number of window-displays possible is all too small to reach every 
man who is interested, and so we shall try to tell you in this- advertisement, as 
fully as we can within the limited space, just what the Multigraph does and how 
it makes money and saves money for its users. Touching only the high points, 
the story necessitates much small type; but we believe you will be repaid by a 
careful reading. 





Letter that Sold Nearly 17% 


f those r 
with results still coming in when this info y 
was obtaine | —a whole shi y Stan 
oyinder, instead of pounding o 


"The Multigraph occupfes Just aboot 











Letter-Heed Printed on the Multigrafh 
Saving $36 a Day 

RMOUR & COMPANY, Chicago, furnish a 

000 ‘letter 





housand—a sa 
or more than 58% = 
od Advertising-Valuc in This Multigraph P: 


with printed matter are con t 
problem of imprinting the dealer's ab nd 
address without undue cost. The Multigraph so'ves 


Saving a Month i 
M ANUFACTURERS who furnish dealers Paid For Itself a Times 
he . 


— Studebaker Manufacturing Compaay, South eed 
erage five imprints 0 day with ther ~ . om 
Malieraph a at a saving of $83 a month—and at the The Mulngrens "hes paid for soci many ti 


some tine’ gut Out on average Of six cbtions of 
form letters daily Many Other ies 
HE Keystone Farm Machine Company, York 


“We 
aneuatly from 
y. F. Decker, a specialty 
City, sent 227 personal 
Multigraph. As a 
forty-seven sales that 
4 ; 


& Few of Many Forms Printed by o Big Store 
A Retail Store Saves 60% to 70% 


WAY out in Montana the Missoula Mercantile ; aH ip . 
Company is doing ‘beautiful printing with the jj ber from the time "  writer-ribbon, running on spools inside 
Multgrapb. To quote the Company's own pl , A . he m, is passed over the face of th 
on the Multigraph, Mi. hor, 
yt hese heres 
sor’ tence, proving, teat ths 
rate tl 
profes Many stmilar instances could be quoted; but these 
—y oe) - R-4 are salicient to show that the Multigragh is a 
un fully 0%,” business-getter as well as a money-saver 


E sure to read the Multigraph double- 
page spread in this week’s Collier's. 
It is worth a careful reading by every J im Ga 
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iresses may be perfectly 














nts oie form the Multigraph may ve operated 
by ha fast as the sheets can be fed through 
\ tors attain a speed of 6.000 sheets an 











For Type-Setting Only 





No. 10 Machine, 






NHIS device @ follows as a natural sequence 





y Stand With Ete Motor 


Electricity will Drive the Machine 


ING the machine by electricity leaves both 
of the operator free for feeding the 
ts—at speeds depending upon the skill 


You can't buya 
Multigraph un- 

less you need it. 

Booklet on request. 


HIS advertisement 
will tell you how 
the Multigraph is 
making money and saving 
money for its users, by turning 
out printed advertising and typewritten form 
letters. Moreover, it will tell you about the 
window-demonstration to be given the first 


week in October, in the cities named below. 
THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CoO. 
Executive Offices and Factory 
1820 East Fortieth Street (leyeland 
te Cie 
CITIES WHERE WINDOW-DISPLAYS WILL BE GIVEN NEXT WEEK: 
Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Columbus, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, Galveston, Hartford, Houston, 
Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Fla.; Kansas City, Mo.; Los Angeles, Memphis, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, Montreal, Nashville, Newark, New Orleans, New York City, Norfolk, 
Oak and, Oklahoma City, Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore.; Providence, 
Rict imond, Rochester, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Scranton, Seattle, Spokane, 
Spri ngfield, Ill.; Springfield, Mass.; St. Louis, Toledo, Toronto, Vancouver, Washing- 
ton, Winnipeg. 
European Representatives: The Internationa! Multigraph Co., 79 Queen St., London, E. C. 
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Discovery 


When one of Good Housekeeping Magazine readers 
makes a discovery of some sort, she sends it to the 
Editor to be published in the department called “Dis- 
coveries.” 


Recently a reader sent the Editor this “Discovery.” — 


While “Discoveries” is a most important and popular depart- 
ment in Good Housekee: sping } Magazine, I have lately found out 
to my delight, that the “Shopping District” is a most valuable 
adjunct to the magazine. Much valuable information and en- 
tertainment can be secured by turning to the ‘‘Shopping 
District’ pages each month. Many, indeed, are the modern 
and useful novelties advertised, that are inexpensive. some 
of which are needed in every good, regulated home. 


Without this department there could not be a Good House- 
keeping Magazine. 
A. K. YOUNG, Perris, Calif. 

Our reader is right as to the value and importance of 
the “Shopping District.” It is a specially featured 
section of the advertising pages of Good Housekeep- 
ing Magazine for advertisements of less than quarter 
page space. It gives the user of small space more 
than an even chance for results — results that make three- 
quarters of the business each month renewal orders. 


The “Shopping District,” like “Discoveries,” is of 
great service to our readers—and, through these 


readers, can be of equally great service to small space 
advertisers 


Present Rate, $2 per Line 


Richard H. Waldo, Advertising Manger 


GOOD HOUSENEEPING 


MAGA ZIN E 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


The Largest Class Publication in Any Field 
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POPLLAR OPINION RISING 
AGAINST AGENCY HOUSE 


ORGANS 
THE FALLACY ‘OF TRYING TO CARRY 
WATER ON BOTH SHOULDERS—IT 


Is ALMOST INEVITABLE THAT AN 
AGENCY SHOULD BE INFLUENCED 
FAV; RABLY TOWARD PLACING BUSI- 
NE-> IN PUBLICATIONS THAT BUY 
SPALE IN ITS HOUSE ORGAN— 
WH'.N THEY ARE PERMISSIBLE 


By Joseph H. Finn, 
Nichols-Finn Advertising 
Company, Chicago. 


President, 


That quaint philosopher, Mr 
Dooley, used to say that Hennes- 
sey’s goat was a model animal un- 
til he got in Hoolihan’s back 
yard and then the Angora ate the 
family washing, the ash can, the 
drain pipe and other rare table 
delicacies. 

Hennessey’s goat was all right 
—at times. And so with the ad- 
vertising agency house organ. 

When the advertising agency 
house organ was first launched, it 
was perhaps a simon-pure un- 
adulterated compilation of data, 
etc. But when the commercial 
spirit of the age asserted itself, 
the house organ at first was ex- 
pected to earn its own way, but 
eventually, with the expansion of 
it area, to make money. 

This is the inevitable conse- 
quence of simon-pure unadulter- 
ated thought once commercialism 
gets the- strangle hold. If the 
house organ were just a booklet 
of statistics with interesting ad- 
vice and comment and nothing 
more, not a scintilla of objection 
could be raised to its existence or 
its expansion. Very few things 
in this life are wrong per se, or 
considered simply in the abstract, 
but viewed under the microscope 
with many ramifications and at- 
tendant evils, the point of view 
may be entirely changed. You 
cannot carry water on both shoul- 
ders 

We are ruled more or less in 
business and in private life, for 
that matter, by auto-suggestion. 
We would spurn the cold. unal- 
loved fact if presented. But if 
the very proposition came to us 
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in a way that it became a part of 
ourselves, the situation would be 
entirely different. 

Suppose the justices of every 
state supreme court accepted an- 
nual passes from the different 
railroads operating within the 
state boundaries, what would be 
the state of mind of these arbiters 
of the law with reference to rail- 
road propositions that came up 
for their final adjudication? 

In the same ratio, what is the 
attitude of the advertising agents 
toward publications that spend a 
considerable amount of money in 
their house organs when the 
question of the distribution of the 
advertiser's money is under con- 
sideration? What is the attitude 
of the publications themselves 
that contribute to the maintenance 
and profit of these house organs 
in the matter of the advertiser’s 
appropriation? Are such’ adver- 
tising agencies unduly influenced 
because they must “carry water 
on both shoulders”? 

There is an inevitable obliga- 
tion on the part of the advertis- 
ing agency to look with favor on 
the publication that is paying it 
for advertising space in these 
house organs. You cannot get 
away from the truth that adver- 
tising agencies of this character 
are getting back in a roundabout 
way a portion of the profit which 
they in a business sense were 
able to pay concerns which served 
them and their clients. 

It is intensely heroic, of course, 
for publishers of some of these 
house organs to insist that under 
no circumstances are they influ- 
enced by such commercial rea- 
sons, even though it may be most 
natural to suspect that reciprocity 
is the guiding law in mutual re- 
lations. The editor of a so-called 
house organ may have ideals of 
the very highest character, but 
where the business policy is at 
least to “break even,” and if pos- 
sible make money on a_ house 
organ. high idea!s are bound to 
be sidetracked. House organs 
merely_as a compilation of adver- 
tising data, divorced entirely from 
the compensation feature of ad- 
vertising space, are a part of ad- 
vertising service to which adver- 
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tisers are entitled and for which 
perhaps advertisers should pay. 

If advertising agencies produce 
house organs that do not cater to 
this commercial feature and are 
intended solely and exclusively 
for the good of advertising, they 
should be commended. But where 
house organs are run for profit 
(and under the present system it 
seems impossible to maintain a 
house organ without looking at 
the commercial phase), they 
should be suppressed. 

Progressive and successful ad- 
vertising companies that have no 
house organs will tell you of the 
lure held out by professional 
house organ editors to allow 
them to start such publications 
“and make money from the start.” 

The advertising agency house 
organ evil will become a veritable 
Frankenstein for its originators 
unless the handwriting on the 
wall is seen and interpreted. 

Advertisers are concerned, and 
justly so, about their 100 per cent 
in advertising space. Are publi- 
cations being judged solely on 
their records in the past and on 
their possible productiveness in 
the future? Is there an element 
of reciprocity creeping in that 
blinds such an impartial verdict 
on the part of advertising men 
who determine just how advertis- 
ers’ money is to be invested? 

Surely the advertising agency 
house organ introduces a subject 
matter not altogether germane to 
the purchase of the right space 
for the right reason. A conspic- 
uous national advertiser told the 
writer recently that he was the 
unbidden guest at a conference 
where advertising agency men 
outlined and perfected a _ pro- 
gramme that meant the recogni- 
tion proportionately of those pub- 
lications that “came across” in 
the house organ. 

How long will some of the 
most ethical periodicals in the 
country submit to this method of 
wholesale blackmail? Let us hear 
from the publishers and business 
managers on this subject. For 
my part, I am willing to indorse 
Printers’ INK as the national 


house .organ for merchandising 
advertising. 
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ADVERTISING YET IN AN 
EXPERIMENTAL STAGE 





THE BELIEF THAT WE HAVE COME 
TO THE MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY Js 
THE JOKE OF ALL AGES—MANy 
FOLLIES BEING COMMITTED BY THE 
FOREMOST ADVERTISERS AND 
AGENTS OF TO-DAY—FIGURES THAT 
FOOL THEIR COMPILERS—ADDRESS 
BEFORE TOLEDO ADVERTISING CLUB, 
SEPTEMBER IQ 





By Thomas Balmer, 
Advertising Director, the Woman's 
World, Chicago. 

One hundred and fifty-two years 
ago, that is in 1759, Dr. Samuel 
Johnson wrote, in an article upon 
advertising, published in The 
Idler, “The trade of advertising is 
now so near perfection, that it is 
not easy to propose any improve- 
ment.” 

Who made that same boast a 
couple of hundred years earlier 
than that, unfortunately I do not 
know; but there can be no ques- 
tion but that the shopman of the 
Middle Ages who advertised by 
hiring a boy to stand on the cor- 
ner crying, “What d’ye lack, 
master? What d’ye lack?” and 
also supplied an assistant to pull 
hesitators into the shop by main 
force, was perfectly certain that 
he had solved finally and most 
effectively the problem of the first 
appeal and the follow-up. 

Nor can there be any question 
that the Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
of Roman times, who hired the 
Roman artist Callades—the Leyen- 
decker of the day—to paint ads 
upon the walls of the baths, were 
finally content that the art of ad- 
vertising presentation could go no 
further. 

And, two thousand years before 
that, when the Egyptian stone- 
cutters laid down their chisels af- 
ter cutting a few feet into the 
basalt their “reason why” Rameses 
was the greatest ever, there can 
be no question that they wiped off 
their sweat, sighing contentedly, 
“Thank Ammon, we have made 
advertising at last a science.” 

So, of course, it should not sur- 
prise any one to find boasted over 
and over again, in the literature 
of our contemporaneous agents, 
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the asseveration that by “our 
methods” and with “our service” 
advertising is now a science. 

A science! With one of the 
highest quality magazines having 
the nerve to list in their announce- 
ments a page of the leading adver- 
tising agents of the country to 
whom the magazine refers adver- 
tisers for information. 

And not one of these agents can 
give a single advertiser an au- 
thoritative statement whether the 
magazine has 2,000 circulation or 
100,000. But every agent gives 
them the business. 

\ science! When, in the pub- 
lication which is put first upon the 
lists by most agents and the one 
constantly referred to as a stand- 
ard, there was in one month this 
year a loss of 15,616 lines from 
the same month last year—a loss 


of 40 per cent and, to make it | 


more serious, 60 per cent of the 
business carried the same month 


the year before was out this year | 
—with no change or modification | 


whatever in that medium’s stand- 
ard of acceptance. 
A science ! 


issie of this magazine most 
chosen by agents—at least 95 per 
cent of that business was placed 
by agents—over 60 per cent of 


it dropped out in that month this | 


year! 

And what is the general aver- 
age of all advertising failures 
each year? 


Does not every one of us, who | 


at all keeps up with the expendi- 
ture of advertising appropriation, 


know that the number is so ap- | 


palling that any assumption that 
any appreciable portion of our ad- 
vertising is placed upon a “scien- 


tific’ basis is too pitiful to be even | 


ridiculous ? 


And not to judge only from | 


what we can all see of the results, 
does not every one of us know of 
his own knowledge that the plac- 
ing of practically all our advertis- 
ing is committed with a careless- 
ness and recklessness of either 
patent or else easily ascertainable 
facts which are so fundamental 
that disregard of them by most 
agents makes 85 per cent of an ap- 
propriation a gift to the medium 
and makes the retention of the 


When of all the ad- | 
vertising placed in this last year’s | 
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‘DECEMBER 


Champ Clark 
Mrs. R. M. La Follette 


Each the contributor of a 
special article for The La- 
dies’ World Jubilee Number. 


John Luther Long 
Beulah Marie Dix 
Florence Morse Kingsley 


Makers of short stories for 


| our Jubilee Number. 


Edwin Markham 


writes a special poem for it. 


S. H. Moore 


the publisher, contributes 
“The Story of The Ladies’ 
World,” covering its first 
quarter century. 


These and a wealth of 


other features are being 
eagerly awaited by nearly 
700,000 subscribers. The 


Ladies’ World means some- 
thing to them. 


December (Jubilee Num- 


| ber) forms close October 5th. 


Note the new date. 


LADIES WORLD 


NEW YORK 
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agent’s 15 per cent no better than 
obtaining money without consid- 
eration. 

Let us look at one or two of 
these fundamental facts which 
now are practically never accu- 
rately known or required to be 
known before the advertisers 
money is spent. 

We are all familiar, of course, 
with the mechanism of the char- 
acteristic general publicity adver- 
tising campaign. 

A manufacturer, desiring to es- 
tablish or to increase distribution 
of an article of general consump- 
tion—let us say, here any package 
food product—goes to his adver- 
tising agent for a sales plan. The 
plan involves—as every advertising 
expenditure properly involves— 
a more immediate and larger dis- 
tribution of the product than 
would be planned without adver- 
tising. That is, the advertising 
to be done is to be presented to 
the retailers who are to handle 
the article, together with the ar- 
gument for the article itself. 
The advertising plan and the 
layout is to induce the dealer 
to stock up the article at once and 
also to take a larger stock of the 
article than he would otherwise 
take. 

A display copy of the advertis- 
ing to be done and a display list 
of the mediums to be used are 
therefore furnished the dealer. 
The dealer is assured over and 
over again of the sufficiency of the 
circulation of the magazines, etc., 
ete., till—usually—he takes on a 
stock which would in most cases 
require the amount of advertising 
promised to clear his shelves. 

Then the advertising is done as 
promised—for I am taking here 
for illustration a campaign run 
with every common principle of 
our current advertising honesty. 
Every insertion promised is made 
in every magazine. The copy has 
its influence; it may be right, but 
dealer after dealer in almost every 
campaign is left stranded with the 
stock of goods on his shelves. In 
hundreds of stores—perhaps in 
thousands—the shelves have been 
cleared maybe more readily even 
than planned. But, I say, in prac- 
tically every campaign hundreds 
and hundreds and _ sometimes 


thousands and thousands of other 
dealers are left stocked and un- 
able to sell. 

Why? ‘Because the advertising 
promised was not done? No. ie- 
cause adverusing failed in its ci- 
fect? No. But because the ad- 
vertising was not circulating in 
any sufficient proportion in the 
towns where those dealers were 
left stocked. The dealer could 
not find that out. He couldn't 
demand it and, himself, gain it. 
But the advertising agent could 
and should. He can now; anp 


HE MUsT. For the time is not 
merely coming. It is here now— 
the time is this moment when this 


reckless, dishonest method of «is- 
tribution is beginning to react too 
seriously upon the advertiser and 
the advertising agent himself. 

The circulation statement of 
Woman's World, which shows in 
every one of 58,000 towns in this 
country the exact circulation of 
the magazine except for minor 
inaccuracies in each town to the 
last copy—must in the near future 
be but the prototype of the maga- 
zine circulation statement which 
will be required by every agent 
placing business. And I mean 
really required—if the agents are 
to keep their clients—not blufi— 
required. 

© much for a simple funda- 
iuental—so elementary that if our 
advertising were even upon a 
rudimentary true scientific basis, 
this would be mere primer talk. 

Let us look at another aspect of 
this sort of campaign as run at 
present. 

The other day there was mailed 
to me an advertising layout for 
the trade, got up by one of the 
leading agencies of America. It 
was a booklet of which the agency 
was particularly proud, and, I be- 
lieve, with certain justice, for in 
scheme and originality of get-up 
it was certainly superior; and I 
believe it has sold an extraor- 
dinary amount of the product 
which it presented. 

Indeed, I choose it because it is 
in every way typical of our con- 
temporaneous best. It gave, as 
commonly, the list of leading pub- 
lications which were to be used. 

The combined number of read- 
ers of these, as I remember the 
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for thirty years champion of the farmers’ rights and edited in their in- 
terests, covers the country from Coast to Coast and from the Lakes to 
the Gulf, reaching the highest type of progressive farmers and their 
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This map shows the circulation distribution by states for the entire country. 
For the convenience of advertisers FARM AND HOME is published in two 
editions, Eastern and Western, the division being shown by the white line. 
The dark printing shows the states containing the bulk of our circulation. 


FARM AND HOME has guwality as well as guautity. "The quality of 
its 500,000 circulation is unequaled. This is conclusively shown by 
the ever increasing growth in advertising patronage and by the con- 
sistency with which advertisers have used its columns and the increase 
in the amount of space used each succeeding year. 


It is the practical, adaptable natureof FARM AND HOME'’S reading 
matter that makes it so good an advertising medium. Farm and Home 
is edited by practical men and women who know what they are talking 
about. Its readers are kept abreast of the times—it keeps them doing 
things that make their farming profitable. The best known general as 
well as agricultural advertisers have prowed Farm and Home to be a 
Potent Salesman among a Half Million Ready Buyers; you can, too. 
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figures, added up something like 
40,000,000 people—taking five read- 
ers for a copy. These were treat- 
ed as all different people. 

If the page which gave these 
figures had appeared in Life, or 
Judge, or Punch, it would have 
been merely funny. But the ab- 
surdity of adding up the circula- 
tions of a dozen duplicating cir- 
culations and on top of that as- 
signing four extra entirely orig- 
inal non-duplicating readers for 
each subscriber till it totaled 
about the entire adult population 
of the country, is decidedly too 
serious—when such farces become 
the basis of a national advertising 
campaign. 

What do the advertisers and the 
advertising agent collaborating in 
such a travesty believe? Can they 
remain outside the asylum and 
believe that they were really 
reaching 40,000,000 different peo- 
ple with that list? Or have they 
become convinced that, when a 
reader reads two magazines—his 
stomach automatically requires 
twice as’ much; if he reads three, 
he drinks three times as much, if 
he reads four, he is four times as 
thirsty, so it’s the same thing to 
the advertiser and the retailer in 
the end. 

We need, I have been believing 
for some time, what might be 
called a choice-consumer census 
to bring us sanity and check us 
short of some of the absurdities 
such as I have just mentioned. 

I mean by this census, a state- 
ment of the population of our 
cities, towns and country com- 
munities. in numbers of individ- 
uals which can be safely deter- 
mined to be above the line of 
choice. 

Our city slums, as we well 
know, contain in many cities half 
the entire population. They make 
up the great majority of people 
so poor that they are almost all 
the time below the line of choice. 
The proposition of advertising an 
article to them and _ expecting 
them to substitute it for the cheap, 
low grade, adulterated bulk goods 
which form their diet and for the 
secondhand clothes and shoddy 
which are their garments is pre- 
posterous. Yet. in averaging the 
amount of duplication of circula- 


tion in a city, the ordinary census 
figures are taken including all 
these people. Hence the dup! ica- 
tion of circulation is, usually, 
twice as great as appears irom 
the figures ordinarily given. 

Now let us look at another fea- 
ture. 

By far the most important sin- 
gle article of consumption in this 
country is, of course, flour—wheat 
flour. Flour, as we also know, is 
one of the leading advertised ar- 
ticles. The amount of money 
spent in advertising flour, in only 
the last few years, is tremendous, 
Now if there was the first real 
approach to a scientific spirit upon 
the part of any of the agents ex- 
pending the tremendous flour ap- 
propriations, the figures which | 
have had gathered this summer 
would scarcely be the first com- 
plete and authoritative survey yet 
taken of the flour consumption in 
cities. 

I have, however, upon the word 
of the chief sanitary inspector of 
Chicago that the investigation of 
which I speak is the first and only 
one to give any adequate idea of 
the comparatively recent changes 
in the consumption of flour in 
cities. And have his urgent 
request to publish it, in the pub- 
lic interest, which I shall do at 
an early date. 

I was talking last year with 
two agents who were handling 
an important flour account; and 
they were wondering what was 
the matter with their advertising 
of the flour. It was, on the sur- 
face, an excellent consumer cam- 
paign. Copy, dealer influence, etc., 
were as good as could be desired. 
But expected results were not 
materializing. The obvious fact 
that flour, in the shape of flour, 
was rapidly vanishing from the 
city grocery store was to me the 
obvious answer. I set about to 
see, not to guess and to estimate, 
but to ascertain. 

After a few months of inves- 
tigation, in which the city bakery 
inspecting bureau of Chicago was 
of great assistance, I was handed 
a report showing beyond question 
that within the city of Chicago 
during the last ten years the 
amount of bread baked in bak- 
eries has increased from about 15 
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per cent to 20 per cent of the 
total to over 70 per cent and other 
bakery articles such as pies, cakes, 
etc, in similar proportion. In 
other words, out of every five bar- 
rels of flour sold in Chicago ten 
years ago, four were sold to the 
consumer through the dealer and 


one to the baker. Now apparently | 


three barrels of flour, at least, are 
sold to the bakery and reach the 
consumer only in the loaves to 
two barrels of flour which go into 
the home; and the tendency to- 
ward the bakery is rapidly in- 
creasing. If this proportion holds 
in other cities as there is every 
indication that it does, then it is 
obvious that less than half the 
flour sold in cities now, in com- 
parison with ten years ago, can 
be controlled by consumer adver- 
tising of the present style. 

And flour is only the common- 
est of the articles whose situation 
has recently been so changed. 

In cities where half the read- 
ers of an advertising medium live 


in flats, for them bathtubs, shade | 


‘Let Us Show You 


nished with flats pass out of the | ; 
| this progressive business station- 


| ery. 


rollers, heaters, lighting fixtures. 
stoves, locks and all the other ad- 
vertised articles which are fur- 


control of consumer copy. It will 
soon be considered as absurd and 
dishonest for an agent to figure 
the flat-dwelling populations of 
the cities as consumers to be in- 
fluenced by the advertising of 
these articles. 

Carrying coals to Newcastle— 
the popular figure for the abso- 
lutely foolish things—is sensible 
compared to carrying a coal stove 
into a community fitted with a gas 
stove. 

And each month we observe an- 
other absurdity as the so-called 
“quality circulation” standard 
magazines come out with their 
page after page of business in- 
serted at a rate entirely out of 
relation to the circulation—for if 
the circulation is not too small 
for the rate, why is the circula- 
tion never, never given? 

Let me gladly grant, first of all, 
that some of these magazines 
claiming quality circulation un- 
questionably have it. That is, 
there are undoubtedly certain 
lines of advertising of the more 
exclusive luxuries that can find 


| respondence. 
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an Attention-Getter 


not only in what you say—in the 
way it is typed—in an attractive 
letterhead—but in the quality of 
the stationery. This latter counts 
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And the letter 
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a greater proportion of their buy- 
ers among the readers of those 
magazines than among the readers 
of others. For these few classes 
of business, therefore, it is entire- 
ly proper to pay the rate of these 
magazines. 

But these are not the lines of 
business which make up the bulk 
of the advertising in those maga- 
zines. 

There was a time when electric 
fixtures were considered a luxury 
and electric lights’ were supposed 
to be only in the homes of the 
wealthy. 

That day has gone by. It is 
not a requirement of quality that 
is wanted to advertise such goods 
successfully now, but circulation. 

Life insurance is a requirement 
for the protection of every fam- 
ily. It is pre-eminently the pro- 
tection of the family of moderate 
income. Therefore, how ridiculous 
to confine its advertising to the 
magazine that exacts the toll of 
“quality circulation” from their 
advertisers. 

Adding machines and a few 
such articles should be in a gen- 
eral class magazine because there 
is no particular real class maga- 
zine suited for its use. 

In a symposium in PRINTERS’ 
INK some time ago asking what 
kind of circulation advertisers 
bought, the vast majority wanted 
fair, stated circulation at a fair 
price—not concealed, supposed 
quality circulation. 

I therefore went carefully over 
a copy of one of the magazines 
which bases its claim for support 
upon quality, to see how much of 
its advertising really might be 
claimed as requiring quality cir- 
culation. I found that less than 
one-fourth of it had any real need 
for quality circulation. 

In other words—taking that 
magazine as a standard, and it is 
a good one of its class to take— 
it is evident that three-fourths 
of all their advertising demands 
circulation and not quality circu- 
lation, so-called. So if the qual- 
ity circulation magazines were not 
chiefly supported by the advertiser 
who wants circulation, they would 
go very dry just exactly as an 
advertising medium which claims 
to reach the “400” only would 


starve to death if it got only the 
advertising that the *400” would 
pay attention to. 

Forty-two per cent of the avcrage 
income of the average fam:!y in 
America has to go for food. \\hat 
are the foods that the “quality cir- 
culation” subscribers or buyers of 
magazines could consume which 
are not demanded in every }:ome 
of moderate income throusout 
the country? What articles of 
clothing are confined to the wcar- 
ing of any exclusive class? Are 
there not very few articles of 
clothing indeed that are not 
bought by everybody? Even silk 
underwear for women’s wear and 
silk s:ockings are now so cheap 
that almost any woman that wants 
them can afford to buy them 

There are corsets from $6 to 
$50 a pair, but they form a bhaga- 
telle in the total volume of busi- 
ness. There are very few fac- 
tories but what would be shut up 
if they refused to make corsets 
for their trade that are univers ally 
sold from $1.50 to $2.50 a pair. 
These manufacturers, undoubted- 
ly at the advice of agents, are 
spending a great deal of money in 
the so-called “quality magazines” 
to sell their higher-priced corsets; 
but they would be far better off 
advertising in the proper mediums 
reaching the tremendous demand 
for. a moderate-priced corset 
throughout the country. 

To ascertain the facts and the 
figures for this sort of business I 
have _ been running for some 
months in Woman’s World a 
series of questions to be answered 
to give me the brands of articles 
used by subscribers to Woman's 
World throughout the nation. 
The distribution of all the best- 
known brands of all sorts has 
proved to be far greater than | 
had suspected. The number of 
the different brands used is also 
far greater. I have just picked 
up two coupons—one from Massa- 
chusetts and one from Ohio. Both 
subscribers state that they own 
their own homes. One has a nine- 
room house and the other eight. 
Bo’h these houses could be heated 
with a hot water system—neither 
has it. There was a time when 
hot water and steam heating in 
the house was a heritage of the 
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“In all the years” 


West Chester, Pa., June 24th, 1911. 
The Farm Journal stands first upon our list, among 
nearly all the prominent agricultural publications of the 
United States and Canada, in keyed inquiries received 
per dollars expended, for the year ending February Ist, 
1911. The same condition is true for the years ending 
February, 1910, and February, 1909. In all the years 
in which we have used the Farm Journal it has always 
been a leader in service, and mostly first in both number 
of inquiries and in lowest average cost per inquiry, 
althovgh space used in the Farm Journal has been con- 
servative. With cordial acknowledgment of the good and 
continuous service of the big little paper, and hearty 
good wishes for its future, we are, 
Yours very truly, 


The Sharples Separator Co. 


We think no paper ever had 
a higher compliment than to 
be called °‘a leader in service 
in all the years’’. 


November issue goes to press October Sth. 
800,000 circulation, rate $4.00 per line. 
Send through any good agency or direct. 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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wealthy, but to-day houses worth 
as low as $3,000 are heated prof- 
itably and more comfortably with 
the hot water system. 

The standard of life as indi- 
cated upon these two coupons— 
one woman had an automobile— 
and upon others like them com- 
ing in from every state in the 
Union, abundantly proves that a 
proper, economical system of hot 
water heating could be readily 
sold to these people to the ad- 
vertiser’s great profit and that it 
is in the installing of the heating 
apparatus in such homes through- 
out the country that the next 
great gain of output is to be made. 

The absurdity of paying a 
“quality-circulation” price for the 
advertising of such an article as 
a hot water heating plant grows 
with closer analysis. If the 
“quality-circulation” magazine has 
the sort of subscribers they claim, 
then those subscribers are the 
kind of people who are trained in 
the custom to ask for their ar- 
chitect’s or professional decora- 
tor’s judgment and depend upon 
it rather than their own. For 
consumer copy the greatest ef- 
ficiency must always be when it 
reaches the person who not only 
himself or herself directly uses 
but directly chooses also. 

The demand for the square deal 
which is coming to be a more and 
more common demand in adver- 
tising is going to hit no one hard- 
er than upon the “quality maga- 
zine” which conceals its circula- 
tion figures. The belief that if a 
man has something to conceal, 
he is concealing it for his own ad- 
vantage and for the other man’s 
disadvantage, is becoming so fixed 
that the pages in the back of the 
“quality circulation” magazine are 
indeed numbered. You have no- 
ticed, I hope, that in speaking of 
abuses which are causing the ter- 
rific mortality of advertising to- 
day, I have confined myself en- 
tirely to the practices in which 
there is no active fraudulent in- 
tent. There is no sin of commis- 
sion but the injustices are those 
of omission. I have given them 
first place in this consideration be- 
cause they are still defended. The 
lie, downright fraudulent dishon- 
esty, is no longer defended, but 


it is still being told. There is 
no need to argue before any open 
body of advertising men in this 
country that the lie and the fraud- 
ulent statement are dooming the 
business and the man who puts 
them forth, but the conviction has 
not yet carried so deeply into the 
inner consciousness that the ex- 
pedient of the lie and fraudulent 
statement is entirely abandoned. 
If we are sincere together in our 
efforts for the improvement of 
advertising, we will not only cease 
misstating our own proposition 
and the proposition of our com- 
petitor, but we will also cease con- 
cealing truths which could be 
known and should be known for 
the good of all. I am preparing, 
at my own expense and in my 
own office, figures to show the 
success and the lack of success 
from advertising in some of the 
greatest so-called advertising me- 
diums in this country. I should 
have been able to obtain these fig- 
ures from the mediums them- 
selves, but immediately I came 
up against the desire of each of 
the magazines not to court pub- 
licity. I am appealed to upon per- 
sonal grounds to conceal figures 
which for the good of the adver- 
tising and any sense of honesty to 
our advertisers should be known 
and should be published but I 
shall make them known and I 
shall publish them, and I want to 
say. that the first figures of ad- 
vertising failures which I pub- 
lished were of advertising which 
failed in the magazine with 
which J was, myself, connected. 
I was told when I disclosed the 
basis of the failure of advertis- 
ing in the Ladies’ Home Journal 
when I was Chicago manager of 
the publication that I was ruin- 
ing the business. My record with 
that publication and my record 
since tells of itself how complete- 
ly that was nonsense. The only 
detriment to business is the re- 
peating of failures, not the dis- 
closing and discussion of them in 
the open to prevent them. I have 


heard that one of my competitors 
who, fearing I am figuring up his 
percentage of success and failure, 
has so openly confessed his knowl- 
edge that his showing is not what 
he pretends, that he threatens to 
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“retaliate” by getting up some fig- 
ures to show my medium up. He 
fancies that would be retaliation. 
If he can show me and can show 
my advertisers figures and facts 
which are correct, figures and 
facts which will give a different 
impression than that I am putting 
forth, I will thank him. I con- 
sider it only help to be put upon 
the right track. Are we all con- 
spirators in the dishonest game of 
_ ealment so that when one of 

wishes to publicly discuss facts 
- our business he is damned by 
his associates as though he were 
turning state’s evidence? 

I tell you the time is coming 
when there will be a criminal 
omission as well as a criminal 
conimission of deed; when the 
man who omits to tell you facts 
that he knows will be considered 
on the same plane as the one 
who deliberately states an untruth, 

I wish to propose here and now 
as the greatest contribution pos- 
sible to success of advertising— 
that there be appointed and sup- 
ported by the associations of ad- 


vertisers and advertising agents 
and advertising representatives of 
the first class throughout the 
country, a permanent advertising 
board similar to the permanent 
tariff board to figure out for us 
all fairly and impartially the 
causes of our advertising failures. 
It is our failures, not our suc- 
cess, that are vital to our under- 
standing. We can only know why 
we live and what keeps us alive 
by finding why we die—the re- 
moval of what function causes our 
death. It is the falls, not the 
flights, of the flying machine that 
the experts are studying and from 
discussing which they are to de- 
crease mortality in aviation. So 
it is our advertising which stops, 
not that which keeps on going, 
which is most deserving of study 
for the future of advertising. And 
let no one think that from this 
study, advertising can in any way 
suffer. It can only adduce greater 
evidence of the vitality of adver- 
tising principle when it shows 
what terrible punishment our ad- 
vertising has survived. 
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THE N. C. R. ADVERTISING 
METHODS 


THE NEVER-TO-BE-FORGOTTEN RETURN 
CARD THAT WENT IN EVERYTHING 
—FLOODING A TERRITORY WITH 
ADVERTISING MATTER—TRYING ALL 
KINDS OF ENVELOPES AND SET- 
TLING DOWN TO BUSINESS STA- 
TIONERY — GIVING THE DEALER 
SOME IDEAS TO HELP HIS BUS!I- 
NESS 

By E. D. Gibbs, 

For over ten years Advertising Director 
and Trainer of Salesmen for the 
National Cash Register Co. 

A few days ago an ex-N. C. R. 
agent came in to see me. We 
talked over the old pioneer days 
of the business and finally the talk 
drifted around to adveriising and 
from that to these Printers’ INK 
articles. He said he had read the 
installment, which described the 
Hustler, with particular interest. 
“Let me give you an illustration 
of what that journal did for me,” 

said he. This is the story: 

“In the latter part of the nine- 


ties I was agent at a certain town. 
T 


I worked hard and followed the 


rules, but somehow or _ other 
things did not seem to go right 
with me. I became discouraged 
and finally made a trip to Dayton 
at my own expense, intending 10 
resign from the company. Every- 
boay tried to cheer me up, but the 
future did not look rosy and | 
said that I intended to quit. 

“I met one of the officers of the 
company and at his request told 
him my tale of woe. He listened 
patiently, asked me several ques- 
tions about my methods, and final- 
ly put this query: 

“What have you done in the 
way of advertising?’ 

“Very little,’ I replied. 

“Well, I'll tell you what we'll 
do,’ said he. ‘If you'll pay the 
postage we'll flood that district of 
yours with the Hustler. You stick 
thirty days after that and if you 
can’t make a success, come back 
here and we'll give you a new ter- 
ritory or you can go into some- 
thing else. Is that a go?’ said he. 

“Tt is,’ I replied, and the thing 
was arranged. E 


“Twenty thousand 
containing return cards \ere 
mailed to the merchants in my 
territory within one week from 
that date. The effect of this was 
startling. I knew that the Hus//er 
did good work, but I had never 
had a chance to thoroughly try it 
out. 

“I received return cards in 
nearly every mail. Not many, it 
is true, but still they came in. 
‘those cards gave me new hvope, 
new courage. I called on the 
senders, one after the other, and 
I sold cash registers. 

“With one of those cards in 
my pocket I went right after the 
man and | landed him. The cards 
seemed like a tonic—they braced 
me up—made me feel that the 
business was all right and my ter- 
ritory all right. After that | had 
no further trouble. The trouble 
was not with my territory—it was 
with me. 

“After this experience I was 
one of the best users of adver- 
tising the company had. Now I 
am in my own business and here 
is a copy of my Hustler.” He 
pulled out a copy of a small four- 
page paper which bore an appro- 
priate title and patted it fondly 
as he spread it out. 

“That paper,” he continued, “is 
doing for me, but in a small way, 
of course, what the old Hustler 
did for the N. C. R.” 

Personal letters (a new name 
for the old one of form letters) 
contributed greatly to the success 
of the N.C. R. I cannot remem- 
ber, and I am sure that no one 
else can, the number of different 
forms in which they have been 
sent out. Millions have gone 
forth on the regular company sta- 
tionery. Others have been issued 
in expensive and elegant forms 
resembling wedding invitations. 
some have been a direct message 
from the president or general 
manager. 

Square envelopes have been 
tried, long envelopes have had 
their day. Every shaped envelope 
excepting a round one has been 
used to make the appeal look dif- 
ferent. Officers have written the 
personal letters; agents have tried 
their skill at composing them; 


Hustlers, 


Copyright, 1911, by Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 
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Concentrate Your Efforts 


Intensive Advertising 
Brings greatest measure of returns from least ex- 
penditure. Here are two papers that cover separate 
and distinctive localities—each of them the recog- 
nized leader in its field: 


The Ohio Farmer 


Has a paid-in-advance circulation of 120,000, and 
90,000 of this is in Ohio alone—that’s more than any 
other agricultural weekly has in any single state. 


The Michigan Farmer 


Has a paid-in-advance circulation of 80,ooo—more 
than 70,000 in Michigan. No other agricultural 
weekly even approaches this circulation in Michigan. 


So You See 


How easily you can cover either or both of these 
states in which the farmers are as progressive and 
prosperous as any in the entire Union and who will 
buy your product if you tell them about it. 

You can cover either state at less cost per thousand 
of circulation through these papers than in any 
other way. Or you can use both papers at a very 
low combination rate. 

Whether you sell by mail or through dealers you 
can't afford to neglect these publications. 


Come In Now 


The farmer is more easily reached in the fall and 
winter because he has more leisure titme to read and 
absorb your story. 

Write either representative or direct for rates and 
positive proof that farmers use your product. 


THE OHIO FARMER THE MICHIGAN FARMER 


Cleveland, Ohio Detroit, Michigan 
Members of the Standard Farm Paper Association. 


George W. Herbert, Inc. t 
Western Representatives "4 Ne a Eastern Representatives 
600 First Nat. Bank B'dg. 41 Park Row 
Chi , wal. 

icago _s New York City 
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some have been prepared by lIet- 
ter-writing experts, but the best 
of them all has been the plain 
common-sense business appeal 
squarely and honestly shown on 
the company's regular, everyday 
business stationery. 

And after all, isn’t that true of 
almost any advertising we do? 
The over-ornamented, the kind 
that pretends to be what it isn’t, 
the sort that sails under false pre- 
tenses—these are never so produc- 
tive as the straightforward, right- 
from-the-shoulder, honest kind .of 
advertising. That’s the best kind, 
after all. ; 

All of these personal letters 
carried return cards—the chickens 
that were expected to “come home 
to roost.” No use telling the 
N. C. R. Company that it is wrong 
to inclose return cards in every- 
thing. I suspect that it is only by 
an effort that some N. C, R. men 
keep themselves from putting re- 
turn cards in the invitations to 
their own weddings. Such is the 
force of habit. 

Another great feature of the 
N. C. R. advertising is the long 
line of beautiful booklets printed 
on those big presses at the fac- 
tory—each one describing and 
illustrating some one type of 
registering machine. And even 
these have return cards. No op- 
portunity -is lost for getting the 
man to write back. It is like the 
instruction drilled into salesmen: 
Get the prospect to say something 
—the man who doesn’t reply 
doesn’t buy. 

The N. C. R. Company believes 
in advertising and believes in 
making its prospective customers 
and users believe in advertising. 
Every piece of printed matter of 
a general nature sent out from 
Dayton contains suggestions on 
how to advertise a retail business. 
This advice does not always apply 
to the use of printers’ ink—it has 
to do with other forms of pub- 
licity. 

The N. C. R. says this: You 
can advertise your business in 
three ways. First, by word of 
mouth, you can talk to a few peo- 
ple at a time. Second, by adver- 
tising in the newspapers or other 
mediums. Third, you can let your 


ways of conducting your business 
tell the story. The following quo- 
tation from a recent publication 
explains this most thoroughly : 


HOW TO ATTRACT TRADE 


The way you run your busine 
your best or your worst advertisement. 
If you are not getting as many 
tomers as you should get, then you 
not doing the proper things to at:: 
trade. 

A business properly run adver 
itself and attracts trade. If cari! 
methods are used you cannot ex .« 
the best results. To run your bus 
properly does not require expert 
vice, but thought and attention. 

Your success depends on what o: 
people think of you and your busi 
methods. In figuring out how you 
attract more trade, put yourself 
the position of the public and look 
yourself and your business as they ! 
at you. 

CLEAN SIDEWALKS 


A clean’ sidewalk, especially on 
stormy days, is sure to attract the at- 
tention of the passer-by, which will 
naturally draw his attention to the win- 
dows. 

Always make it a point to keep your 
idewsix clean. 


YOUR WINDOWS 


Keep your windows clean inside and 
out. Change your window displays 
often. Many times customers coming 
into your store to buy some particular 
article will have their attention called 
to some other article in your window. 
and buy things that they did not orig- 
inally intend to purchase. Use neat, 
attractive signs in your windows, call- 
ing attention to prices and particular 
bargains or specialties. 


CLEANLINESS 


Clean floors, show cases and counters 
attract trade. The surest way to pro- 
mote cleanliness is to have good light. 
Light and dirt do not go together. The 
cheapest things in this world are light, 
air and water. Very few people appre- 
ciate their importance. 

Proper ventilation is very important. 
People are often unconscious of good 
ventilation, but bad ventilation is un- 
desirable and very unhealthy. 


LIGHTS 

Keep your store well lighted inside 
as well as out. A well lighted store 
is always attractive to people passing. 
When your customers come into your 
store they appreciate your showing your 
goods to advantage. 

Remember that unusual things a‘tract 
trade and advertise your business. You 
must not be absurd, but you can do 
unusual things without doing ridiculous 
things. 

NEAT EMPLOYEES 

People like to see employees with 
clean collars and like to see goods 
handled by clean hands. Have plenty 
of soap and water always at hand so 
that your employees can have facilities 
for keeping clean. 
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THE BEST ADVERTISING 


The best advertising in the world is 
“mouth to mouth” advertising. Treat 
your customers so well that they will 
tell their friends about you and your 
business and advise them to deal with 
you. This is the cheapest and best ad- 
yertising in the world. 
You have often heard it said, “A 
satisfied customer is the best advertise- 
ment.” This is absolutely true. You 
know that satisfied customers _ talk 
favcrably about your business and dis- 
satis fied customers either do not talk 
at ail or talk unfavorably. 
SUGGESTIONS 
If your business is so situated or 
so large that you should do news- 
paper, billboard, street car or window 
advertisin you will find that neat, 
clean loo ‘ing printed matter is the 
best investment. Remember that your 
competitor can buy the same space in 
the same newspaper that you can. 
Whether your advertisement will be 
more attractive and bring you more 
business than his, depends entirely 
on what you say in the space you 
buy and how you say it. 
IMPORTANT 

Simplicity is the most important 
thing to emphasize in giving instruc- 
tions to a printer or newspaper as to 
how your advertisement should ap- 


ar. 

Don’t allow several different kinds 
of type, rules around your advertise- 
ment, or decorations of any kind, un- 
less they have something to do with 
what you are talking about. 

Don’t crowd your advertisement. 
Don't think that because you are pay- 
ing for space you have to fill it all 
up) What you want is to get your 
advertisement read — oftentimes the 
more white space and the more sim- 
plicity, the quicker people will notice 
and read it. 

STICK TO YOUR SUBJECT 

If you are advertising bargains, 
price is the thing to emphasize. I 
you are advertising regular goods at 
regul ar prices, the thing to talk is 
quality. 

Always emphasize service, mention- 
ing careful attention customers get 
from your employees, prompt delivery 
of goods purchased, freedom from 
mistakes, ete. 

3e specific. Tell why your goods 
are good goods. Don’t make claims 
that are not true. 

Straightforwardness and 
will attract people quicker than so- 
called originality. Some _ advertise- 
ments are failures because they are 
too original. 


simplicity 


The foregoing gives an excel- 
lent 1dea of the unusual things 
done by the N. C. R. Company. 
They emphasize the importance of 
clean stores, clean sidewalks, pure 
air, ample light, neat clerks and 
other things that most concerns 
might overlook. 





From hundreds of letters and 
testimonials of appreciation writ- 
ten 


The Bi 
ledges 


by local business men we pick a 
few trite and pointed statements. 
The original letters are in our 
possession and may be seen by 
you: 

An advertising specialist says: 

“T always give THe Lepcer prefer- 
ence.” 


A big real estate dealer says: 

“We consider the BirMINGHAM 
LepcErR the leading paper of Birming- 
ham for several reasons,” and names 
them, 

A prominent furniture dealer 
says: 

“T consider THe Lencer’s circulation 
as undoubtedly the largest of Alabama 
newspapers, and the publication a credit 
to the city and the whole state.” 


A shoe dealer says: 

“Though the youngest here, TuE 
LenceER holds to its credit a circulation 
larger by a great majority than any 
other Alabama paper, which it won by 
the merits of its policy only.” 


Another shoe man says: 

“We have advertised freely in each 
daily paper printed here and must ad- 
m‘t that we have received far best re- 
sults from your paper.’ 

A general merchandise house 
says: 

“It has become the favorite paper of 
the hovsewives of Birmingham and 
vicinity.” 

A grocery concern says: 

“A high grade paper, reaching a 
majority of the homes in this section 
and in popular favor with the better 
element.” 

Another department store says: 

“For any product which must depend 
upon the housewife’s favorable consid- 
eration, THE LeEpceER is unquestionably 
the medium in Birmingham.” 

So much for a few of them, 
we have a stack. Want to see 
’em? 

THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg.. New York; Tribune 
a. or Chemical 
dg., St. Louis. 


irmingham 
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They do not talk Cash Register 
in every sentence they print—they 
tell a man how to improve him- 
self, his store and his service. 
This is why the N.'C. R. adver- 
tising is so appealing, so welcome 
to most storekeepers. They learn 
something from it. And I wish 
to make it clear that this is no 
recent departure. The company 
has been doing this for twenty- 
five years. 

We can’t be surprised at the 
success of their advertising when 
we think of that. It is instructive 
—it is educational. 

The other day a man said to 
me: “Mr. Gibbs, in reading your 
articles on advertising I gathered 
the impression that President Pat- 
terson personally handles all of 
the advertising. Is this so?” 

“No,” I replied, “it is not so, As 
a matter of fact, Mr. Patterson 
sees little of the advertising be- 
fore it has been produced. What 
I intended to convey was that he 
plans the policy of the advertising 
done by the company. 

“He has certain well-defined 
ideas on the subject which he 
secks to impress upon everybody 
connected in any way with the 
production of publicity ma-erial. 
He does this by word of mouth 
when he is at the factory or when 
visiting the offices and_ holds 
many meetings at the factory a: 
which he criticises the work and 
suggests improvements—but the 
actual carrying out of these ideas 
together with the suggestions for 
new advertising, he leaves to 
others.” 

There are two other really big 
things in the advertising line done 
by the N. C. R. which I shall take 
up in my next installments. One 
is the famous window display 
work used in N. C. R. offices. The 
other is the equally famous fac- 
tory lecture, consisting of a talk 
on N. C. R. work, illustrated by 
means of lantern slides and mo- 
tion pictures. This lecture has 
been a feature of all large exposi- 
tions as thousands of people al- 
ready know. We will have a look 
at the window display feature in 
my next article. 


(To be continued) 
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GIVE DRINKING CUPS To 
CHILDREN 





As a contribut'on to the movement 
for abolishing the public drinking cup, 
the Greenhut-Siegel Cooper Cor pany 
will give to the school children of New 
York City several hundred thoisand 
pocket drinking cups. The cups, which 
will be distributed free of charge, are 
of nickel-plated metal, and when in a 
collapsed state can be carried easi!y in 
the children’s pockets. They can be 
— by immersion in boiling water. 

7. Greenhut, in speaking 0: the 
wk oF ’s plan, said: 

“We have noticed with much interest 
the widespread movement in New York 
City and through the United States 
generally looking to the abolition of the 
So- cated public drinking cup. W/ th 3 
view to manifesting our sympathy with 
so excellent a cause, we desire to dis. 
tribute these cups to the school chil. 
dren, who, most of all, are affected by 
this sanitary legislation.” ' 


a 


A GREAT ATTRACTION 





MonroE, Micnu., Sept. 14, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I enclose an advertisement clipped 
from a recent publication: 

Are we to understand, dear critic, 












Does it 
at OUR 








Expeese 





that all the “Pin Heads,” “Old 
Screws” and ‘Nuts’ in the community 
will flock to our store, if we put in 
that Conklin display? 

P. Lato. 


ne es 


George A. Pennock, for several years 
connected with the Williams & Cunt: 
nyngham Agency, took charge of the 
advertising department of the Seager 
Engine Works, of Lansing, Mich., Sep 
tember 1. 
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In competition for volume of business, big cir- 
culation looks large to the advertiser who for- 
gets that quantity alone is of little value unless 
other factors are present also. 


Are you reaching people who appre- 
ciate points of superiority ? 


Are the better class of retailers receiv- 
ing the demand for your product 
through your advertising? 


Does your big circulation really cost 
you less per person to stimulate de- 
mand than the smaller more suitable 
medium ? 


SCRIBNER’S circulation is most effective 
and most economical because it comes nearest 
to being a net circulation to people who 
appreciate and are able to purchase the goods 
that are advertised. 


$300 per page 
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One Cent Daily 


THE INDIA 


Seven Days 


The Indianapolis Sun now goes into 100% 
more homes in Indianapolis and Indiana than 
it did a yearago. The people of Indiana have 
backed The Sun well in its endeavor to give 
them 


A REAL NEWSPAPER 
Feb., 1910, 16,000 Sept., 1911, 35,000 


When the present management acquired 
The Sun property in February, 1910, its circu- 
lation was 16,000. The actual average daily 
circulation this year to date is 35,055. 


THE SUN ON SUNDAY 


Sunday, September roth, witnessed the first 
issue of The Sun’s Sunday Edition. It was 
a great newspaper. Column for column, item 
for item, it carried more news and better news 
than its only Sunday competitor—and it was 


THE INDIA 


Chicago Office GEO. A. McCLE 


PAYNE & YOUNG 
747 Marquette Building 
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One Cent Sunday 


APOLIS SUN 


Seven Cents 





delivered to homes of subscribers for ONE 
CENT A COPY. 


‘he shrewd buyer of space should not find 
it difficult to figure out what The Sun is doing 
to its competitors in Indianapolis, when he is 
informed that The Sun’s Seven Day Seven 
Cent Paper is competing with an evening news- 
paper selling for Ten Cents and a Seven Day 


morning and Sunday newspaper selling for 
Fifteen cents. 


The local advertiser is on the spot and 
ought to know. The local advertisers were 
represented in the first issue of The Sunday 
Sun to the extent of 181 columns, while the Sun’s 
Sunday competitor carried only 141 columns. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


Beginning October 1st the firm of Payne 
& Young will represent The Sun, East and 


New York Office 
PAYNE & YOUNG 
30-34 West 33d Street 
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ENTHUSING A _ SALES 


FORCE 





IT IS A CONSCIOUS ART, THE FIRST 
PRINCIPLE OF WHICH IS TO BE- 
LIEVE YOURSELF WHAT YOU ASK 

- THE MEN TO BELIEVE—TOO MUCH 
ENTHUSIASM IS POSSIBLE AND 
DETRIMENTAL—IT IS NOT THE 
WHOLE STORY OF EFFICIENT SELL- 
ING, BUT IT COUNTS HEAVILY 





By Frederick G. Davis, 
Sales Manager, Lutz & Schramm Co. 
(Food Products), Pittsburgh, Pa. 
There is so much that is per- 
sonal in the subject of applied 
enthusiasm to every day sales- 
manship, that I feel that it would 
be a difficult task to convey the 
thought, plus the greater influ- 
ence of feeling, in the energizing 
of a sales organization, to the 
readers of PrinTErRS’ INK, com- 
posed largely of men who have 
attacked the proposition from 
every conceivable angle of reason- 

ing and judgment. 

If, therefore, I may be allowed 
to simply give, in a_ restricted 
way, the results of my own ex- 
periences in the building of sales 
organizations, perhaps it may be 
of interest, not because of any 
new or original thoughts, but as 
an affirmation or contradiction of 
those methods that have been em- 
ployed by others many times be- 
fore, with perhaps but — slight 
variations. 

We have heard and read so 
much regarding the psychological 
side of salesmanship, that it is 
wise, I think, to pass by that side 
of the subject, without attract- 
ing too much attention to so far- 
reaching an avenue of thought 
and discussion—nevertheless real- 
izing the fact, that more of our 
efforts than are confined to sales- 
manship are influenced by forces 
that have to be reckoned with, 
whether we will or not. 

The reasons back of the ability 
to create honest, productive en- 
thusiasm upon the part of the 
salesman are as easily reckoned 
with as is the cause for contra 
conditions prevailing. 

I wish, at the very outset, to 


make the assertion that it is an 
impossibility for any man to fully 
influence another man or a body 
of men in productive salesman- 
ship, except he absolutely, hon- 
estly and without mental reserva- 
tion believes himself, in every 
word and every argument that 
he uses, to accomplish the desired 
results. 

I would say that the difference 
in the success of any two men or 
number of men in their leader- 
ship of men is the difference in 
their honestly spoken or unspoken 
convictfons, other conditions being 
equal. 

The average man may not rea- 
son out just why he “believes 
every word” that one man says, 
and has serious doubts about an- 
other. It is not necessary that he 
should reason out the effect upon 
himself. It is quite sufficient for 
our purpose to know or realize 
that such conditions exist. 

It is not at all necessary that 
a man should be temperamentaily 
acute or sensitive, to be affected 
by such influences. Every man is 
influenced to a greater or less 
degree, and the degree, small or 
great, determines in the majority 
of cases the success or failure 
of the leader’s efforts upon the 
salesman, and, in time, the sales- 
man’s efforts upon the buyer. 

I do not wish to be ,understood 
as saying that perfectly honest 
convictions in a sales organiza- 
tion will always bring the busi- 
ness, for there may be too many 
conflicting conditions to reckon 
with, but I do say that very much 
more business can be secured by 
the close adhesion to the prin- 
ciples advocated. 

Times without number I have 
listened to business arguments 
that had the support of a long 
experience, a strong personality 
and attractive delivery, that have 
been practically, if not entirely, 
negative in results. Why? 

Such conditions in our busi- 
ness relations, especially with a 
sales force, are not treated seri- 
ously enough. The salesman, as 
a rule, stands for just what his 
house and its management stands 
for, and if he is equipped with 
selling arguments that ring true. 
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that will exercise a silent influence 
upon the buyer, it is because he 
has Deen given reasons and argu- 
ments that he can use and build 
upon that are true. True to the 
degree of not allowing a single 
word of deceit or misrepresenta- 
tion--true to the very core. 

Many an order or contract has 
yeen closed, through the influence 

{ the feeling of confidence, 
rather than by words. It is that 
wireless, wordless message that 
we are constantly sending out 
that finally tells the story and 
brings results. 

It is along this line of applied 
reasoning that lasting and pro- 
ducing enthusiasm is engendered 
in the salesman for his house, for 
his goods, and perhaps as great 
as anything else, for himself. 

It should never be lost sight 
of that the more you can em- 
phasize a man’s individuality in 
his work, the stronger he becomes 
as a vital force in the make-up 
f the organization. There is 
nothing more out of line with 
business-building than to en- 
leavor to minimize the personal- 
ity of a man, for the sake of em- 
phasizing business. It means an 
irganization with the personal 
factor eliminated. 

The House is to be congratu- 
ated when the “boys” refer to the 
business as “ours.” It is an in- 
ariable indication of real inter- 
rst upon their part—the result of 
real interest upon the part of the 
House. 

I have yet to find a really big 
man, in business or out of it, who 
was not big enough and broad 
rnough to be honestly democratic 
n his methods, and thereby, in 

perfectly natural and uncon- 
cious way, draw his organiza- 









ion closer to him, multiplying 
pgain the element of productive, 
nthusiastic salesmanship. 

Many a manager has absolutely 
ried up the source of valuable 
nlormation, by assuming to be 
verpowering in his knowledge. 
t is surprising how much more 
s really known by some of the 
len in the ranks. covering vital 
fetails of the merchandising prob- 
ems, than does the man who too 
Iten occupies his position as 
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their director, by reason of a false 
valuation. 

Keep close to your men earnest- 
ly, and above all sincerely. It is 
a most essential condition in the 
development of a _ sales force. 
When your men confide in you 
their personal affairs, then you 
will have an indication of your 
influence over them. 

It is not easily understood why 
the average man in authority uses 
a domineering, dictatorial and 
driving attitude with his men, un- 
less he fears the results attendant 
upon too close an acquaintance by 
them. Here we have another con- 
tributing influence against enthu- 
siastic salesmanship. 

A vacillating policy in the 
management of an organization 
is most destructive in its effect. 
To be more direct, if the policy is 
adopted of being frank and out- 
spoken with your salesman upon 
all matters that may affect his 
relations with the trade, then be 
sure that a change does not be- 
come apparent to him as the re- 
sult of a temperamental disorder. 
Carry a steady hand, for to do 
otherwise means lost effort. 

To overenthuse a sales organ- 
ization is a comparatively easy 
task, and it is an unwise thing 
to do. There is always sure to be 
a reaction, which may leave the 
man in a weaker condition -as a 
salesman than before. 

Study your men from every 
angle—become personally inter- 
ested in them, study their faces as 
you are addressing them, watch 
them carefully. When they have 
absorbed a safe supply of your 
own honest enthusiasm, stop and 
save your efforts. 

A leader of a sales organiza- 
tion must be a good judge of his 
fellow men. He must be able to 
judge strength as well as weak- 
ness. Then he has the oppor- 
tunity that is constantly aris- 
ing, of demonstrating his own 
strength, in converting a weak- 
ness into a productive force. 

The man is foolish indeed who 
labors under the conviction that 
his methods are so well con- 
ceived, so deep and far-reaching, 
that his salesmen cannot compre- 
hend them, and then proceeds to 


try them out. It would indeed je 
a revelation to such men, if they 
knew how accurately they are un- 
derstood, both as regards the 
motives and object. 

The ability to lead a large force 
of men on to greater achieve- 
ments, backed by enthusiasm, can- 
not be adequately conveyed to 
o-her. It is, indeed, an inl 
characteristic—a composite result 
of many effects. It is truly a per- 
sonal affair. 

Temporary effect and _ enthu- 
siasm are too often misjudged 
as a substantial business develop- 
ment. It is the argument that 
grips the reason of the salesman 
that retains its influence with him. 

It matters not how much or 
how little outward appearance 
there may be of effect, for it is 
what you have caused the sales- 
man to earnestly believe him- 
self, that counts. Do not think 
for an instant that the effect 
can be secured except through 
perfectly natural methods that 
come from your own faith and 
knowledge of the things done or 
principles advanced. 

These comparisons have been 
for the purpose of illustrating the 
conditions that extend or curtail 
those elements that go far to- 
ward the creation and main- 
tenance of enthusiastic salesman- 
ship. 

Honest conviction honestly ex- 
pressed has an honest ring and 
never carries any other effect than 
that of confidence. The counter- 
feit is easily detected. Confidence 
goes hand in hand with enthu- 
siasm. Enthusiasm will do won- 
ders in a sales organization, when 
it is properly directed. 

Enthusiastic leadership produces 
enthusiastic salesmanship, if sup- 
ported by conditions that en- 
gender, protect and extend honest 
confidence in the things done and 


said. 
— 


ANOTHER NAME WANTED 


The Detroit board of commerce is of- 
fering a prize of an automobile for a 
name for their Annual Water Carnival. 
The contest is open to everybody, and 
the announcement says it has “no 
strings tied to it.” The carnival is to 
be held July 24, 1912, and the contest 
closes October 16. 
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Investigate the problems that your retail 
dealers are up against in the agricultural States. 

You will find that over half their trade is 
with farmers. 

Any campaign for distribution that does not 
include farm papers falls short by over 50% of 
its possibilities. 


Farm Papers of Concentrated 
Circulation 


get first hand attention. Why shouldn’t they? 


Each paper is edited to meet the conditions of 
its own state or section. 


It is read by the farmer who wants to learn, 
the man who wants to farm better and live 
better. 


Could you wish for a better messenger to take 
your story to him? 


We have some figures that would interest you 
and that we would like to present. 


May we? 


Journal of Agriculture Covers Missouri 
Illinois Farmer Illinois 

Farm and Dairy Ontario 

Rural Farmer Pennsylvania 
Trans-Missouri Farmer and Ranchman Wyoming 


Lavater E. White 
Eastern Representative 
1106 Tribune Building New York 
Telephone 3315 Beekman 
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“WHAT FARMERS USE” 


RESULTS OF A REMARKABLE CAN- 
VASS MADE IN 1903, 1907, AND 
1910, SHOWING WONDERFUL IN- 
CREASE IN THE PERCENTAGES OF 
FARMERS USING HIGH-GRADE AD- 
VERTISED PRODUCTS — FIGURES 
GIVEN OUT AT BOSTON CONVEN- 
TION SHOW FUNDAMENTAL 
CHANGES IN STANDARDS OF FARM 
LIFE 


By P. V. Collins, 
Publisher, Northwestern Agriculturist, 
Minneapolis. 

I was much impressed a few 
months ago by a remark: ‘ Noth- 
ing is done on the farm to-day as 
it was twenty-five years ago.” The 
city banker and city merchant, 
born and brought up on the farm 
and left it twenty-five or thirty 
years ago, haven’t the faintest 
conception of how a farmer lives, 
if his memory is all he depends 
on to give him that impression. 
The farmer to-day is using his 
brains instead of his feet. The 
average advertiser hasn’t well 
comprehended this revolution of 
farm conditions. I have been told: 
“Farmers don’t buy soap, they 
make their own soap; they don’t 
buy cloth, they make their own 
homespun ; they don’t buy this and 
that, because they can make it.” 
I began an investigation of the 
actual articles that farmers use, in 
1903, by publishing in my paper 
a list of questions. I have here 
a result of that publication in 
1903. Three years ago, I repeat- 
ed it, and published this: “What 
Farmers Use,” and I repeated 
the investigation last year and 
was overwhelmed with responses. 
It has taken us practically a year 
to compile and edit results of the 
investigation, made at that time. 
We published in the paper sev- 
enty-two questions, occupying a 

full page of the paper. 

We received 3,456 answers to 
seventy-two questions. Now, you 
quick mathematicians will find 
we were loaded with something 
like a quarter of a million items 
which we had to tabulate, edit 
and draw conclusions from. 

In the first place, we told our 


readers if they would answer all 
the questions’ in thirty days 
would give them a choice of ¢ 
den seeds (costing something 
roc. or 15c.) or a collection of 
postal cards. That was the « 
incentive we gave. The questi 
were: 

Have you an automobile? 

What kind of baking powder do 
use? 

What kind of breakfast foods? 

Do you use carpet sweepers? 

Do you use carriages? 

Do you use cement—what bra 
What use have you made of it? 

Do you use cultivators? 

Do you use cream separators? 

The list covered— 

Drills or seeders? 

Engines—stationary? 

Engines—traction ? 

Ensilage cutters? 

Feed grinders? 

Fencing? 

Flour? 

Grain cleaners? 

Harrows? 

Harvesters? 

Hay buckers? 

Hay forks? 

Hay loaders? 

Hay mowers? 

Hay presses? 

Hay rakes? 

Hay slings? 

Hay stackers? 

Heating furnace? 

Heating—hot water? 

Heating—steam? 

Heating—steam and hot water? 

Heating stove? 

Incubators? 

Lighting—acetylene? 

Lighting—electric? 

Lighting—lamps? 

Lightning rods? 

Mail orders—from whom do _ you 
buy? 

Mail orders—are the goods satisfac- 
tory? 

Manure spreaders? 

Paints? 

Papers? 

Papers—daily ? 

Papers—farmer magazines? 

Pianos? 

Plows? 

Pumps? 

Roofing? 

Sewing machines? 

Shipments of cream—to whom? 

Shipments of produce—to whom? 

Shipments of grain—to whom? 

Stock food or tonics? 

Soap—laundry? 

Soap powders? 

Soap—scouring? 

Soap—toilet? 

Seeds? 

Shoes? 

Silos? 

Stoves—cook? 

Stove polish? 

Suits (men)? 

Suits (women)? 

Telephones? 

Threshing machines? 

Veterinary remedies? 

Wagons? 
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\ashing machines? 
tches? 
ter systems (elevated tank)? 
ter systems (compression)? 
dmills? 
it is the estimate of the 
lue of your crops and farm products 
tre year 1909? 


| 


total | 


vould ca!l your attention to | 


act that in the evolution of 
conditions that list contains 
; we never thought of three 

before—things we didn’t 
n of when we published a 
ar list in 1903, so that a com- 
on of these three investiga- 
made a valuable study indi- 
g the trend of farm condi- 


e first question: automobiles, 
was told recently by a South 
ta man that one person out 
ery 58 owned an automobile. 
hink it is an exaggeration. I 
doubt if this is correct. 
do 
78 
fan 
mobiles. 
cent of the farmer population 


lies who reported, own auto- 





But we | 
have actual facts showing that | 
amilies out of 3,456 farmers’ | 


That amounts to 2.3 per | 


owning automobiles. I submit that | 
is a higher percentage than you | 


find in any of the large cit- 
If you take New York or 
ago, you will find, consider- 


will 
ies, 
Chi 
ing 
farmers have a higher per cent 
of automobiles than the city peo- 
ple have. It amounts to one fam- 
ily out of every 44 families. 


‘ published at Utica, N. 


Another thing I want to call | 


your attention to: the farmers 
haven’t been obliged to mortgage 


their property to buy their auto- | 


mobiles as a good 
people have. 
In 1903 we never thought of 


many city | 


asking the farmers if they had a | 


telephone. 
tomobile question until 1910. 
1902 we hadn’t thought about a 
manure spreader. We didn’t thirk 
of gas engines in 1903. 
we didn’t think of traction en- 
gines 


ask if they were using patent 


We didn’t ask the au- | 
In | 


In 1907 | 


We did in 1993 and 1907 | 


medicines and dropped that ques- | 


tion in 1910, as we had stopped 
advertising them and were not in- 
terested. 


Eighteen per cent of | 


the farmers in 1907 were using | 
manure spreaders; 31 per cent in- | 


stead 


of 18 per cent are now |! 


You may din your story 
into the ears of millions 
and sell few goods—or 
whisper it to hundreds 
with overwhelming re- 
sults. Depends on the 
goods—the story, but most 
of all, on the people you 
talk to—“the audience.” 
Finding the people and 
the way to reach them in 
numbers, with economy, 
spells “success” for any 
legitimate proposition. 


‘PaeruEGPGuese 


the total population, that the | 


Y., for nearly 
30 years, has a regular circulation of 
more than one hundred and forty thou- 
sand copies each week, and every one 
of them means a home. Not highway 
and byway, headline read circulation— 
but whole family reading. Tersely, but 
fully told news stories of the week, 
literary contents of magazine quality, 
all splendidly illustrated. 

For sales promotion—or an introduc- 
tory advertising campaign covering in- 
terior New York state, and the New 
England states, the SATURDAY 
GLOBE has no equal, either from the 
standpoint of economy or effectiveness. 

We can prove it, and it looks like 
good business on yuur part to give us 
an invitation to lay the proofs before 
you. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives ' 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis, 
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using manure spreaders where 
there were only 18 per cent three 
or four years ago. 

It has been a hobby with me 
that breakfast foods should be 
advertised in farm publications 
more extensively than they are. 
In 1903, 1,929 farmers reported 
they were using breakfast foods; 
282 reported they were not. In 
other words, 85 per cent were 
using breakfast foods in 1903. In 
1910, 90.8 per cent were using 
breakfast foods, 3,339 were ac- 
custcmed to using breakfast 
foods, 317 were not accustomed 
to using breakfast foods. 

Now, in our discussion the ques- 
tion of mail orders came up. In 
1903, only 1,438 answered our 
question on that. Out of that 
1,213. answered mail-order trade 
proved satisfactory; it was O.K.; 
225 said it was not O.K.; did not 
get goods satisfactorily; in other 
words, 85 per cent in 1903 were 
satisfied, and 15 per cent were 
not. In 1907, 1,509 replied O.K., 
and 149 replied generally O.K.; 97 
teplied they were not satisfied 
with the treatment of the mail- 
order house. In 1907, conditions 
had so improved in the mail-order 
trade that 95 per cent were satis- 
fied, whereas in 1903 only 85 per 
cent were satisfied. In 1910, our 
questions resulted in 1,779 reply- 
ing they were satisfied; 162 re- 
plied they were not always satis- 
fied, and 56 replied they were not 
satisfied. In other words, condi- 
tions have continued to improve 
so that 97% per cent were satis- 
fied, 90 per cent absolutely and 
7% per cent qualifiedly, and only 
2% per cent reported they were 
absolutely dissatisfied—that their 
orders by mail were not filled as 
advertised. So that the facts bear 
out the arguments that the mail- 
order business has found that 
honesty is the best policy. 

There is another phase of this 
investigation which is significant; 
that is, the quality of goods the 
farmers demand. I find that in 
all three inquiries the watch in- 
quiry is one of the best and the 
most significant on+which to test 
the grade of the goods the farm- 
er buys. In 1903, out of 2,621 
watches, we find there were 16 In- 








gersolls in use. In other words, . 
of 1 per cent. In 1907 we iind 
there were 33, or 1.1 per cent; in 
1910, out of 3,456, there were 37, 
again only 1.1 per cent. Wel, | 
think this is very important be- 
cause it is a question-where eycry- 
body knows the quality of the 
goods. The leaders of the watches 
were, all three years, the same. 
The Elgin watch in 1903 led off 
and had 49.62 per cent of the total 
used. In 1907 it has 47.22 per 
cent; in 1910 1t had 55.18 per cent. 
The Waltham in 1903 had 3: per 
cent; in 1907, 20.99 per cent; in 
1910, 17.85 per cent. The Walt- 
ham since then has sat up and 
taken notice and has begun ad- 
vertising again, and we hope jor 
better things in the future in its 
farmers’ trade. Remember our 
figures apply only to farmers 
The Dueber Company in 1903 had 
4.21 per cent; in 1907, 7.18 per 
cent; in 1910, 6.40 per cent. I 
simply read these figures contrast- 
ing the good watch with the dol- 
lar watch. 

Another question, “Farm lia- 
nos,” Four hundred and twenty- 
two families out of 3,456 owned 
pianos. In 1903, 6.5 per cent of 
the farmers’ families owned pia- 
nos. In 1907, 8.3 per cent, and in 
1910, 12.4 per cent. In_ other 
words, the number of pianos in 
the past seven years has doubled 
among the farmers. Next the 
farm telephone. A few weeks 
ago, a telephone company in Chi- 
cago, made the statement that one 
family out of every five in Chicago 
had a telephone. Our figures show 
among the farmers 1,531 farmers’ 
families out of 3,456 had tele- 
phones, so that instead of 20 per 
cent of the families, 45 per cent 
of the farmers’ families already 
have telephones. 


-———__+o+—_- -— 


DONKIN TO STEER PITTSBURGH 





CAMPAIGN 
The Pittsburgh industrial develop: 
ment commiss‘on, which is projecting 


a campaign of civic enlightenment 1 
that city preliminary to a campaign of 
community advertising, has appointed 
William A. Donkin, of Edgewood Park, 
Pa., general contracting agent for the 
Allegheny County Light Company as 
general manager. 
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WOMAN’S NATIONAL WEEKLY, 
CHANGING HANDS, DAILY 


SOON 
The Woman’s National Weekly has 
been acquired under lease by the Re- 


gents Publishing and Mercantile Cor- 
poration and negotiations are pending 
for its purchase outright. It will shortly 
be made a semi-weekly, increased to 
eight pages and as soon as justifiable 
again be brought out as a daily in three 
editions. (Eastern, Central and West- 
ern editions), as formerly proposed by 
its founder, Mr. Lewis. 

In acquiring the National Weekly, 
the Regents Corporation takes the first 





step towards building up for women 
what it hopes to make a great periodi- 
cal publishing industry. 
——_+o+-—__—__. 
COL. WATTERSON THE GUEST 
Col. Henry Watterson, the distin- 
guished editor of the Louisville Courier- 


Journal, was the guest of honor and 
principal speaker at the second annual 
banquet of the Associated Press news- 
papers of Indiana given September 21 
at the Columbia Club in Indianapolis. 
F. A. Miller, editor of the South Bend 
Tribuie, was toastmaster. 


“AMERICAN SUBURBS’” AC- 
CESSION 


Myles Standish and H. W. Davenport 
have joined the forces of American 
Suburbs and will co-operate in covering 
New York and New England territory. 


INK 43 
AD CLUB IN NEW ORLEANS 


The Crescent City Advertising Club 
was tentatively organized in New Or- 
leans on September 13. N. Forcheimer, 
advertising manager of the Maison 
Blanche, was made temporary chairman, 
and H. C. Green of the Jtem was elected 
temporary secretary. 

At the next meeting of the club, 
September 25, G. W. Coleman of Boston, 
president of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of America, addressed the mem- 
bers. It is the intention of the Cres- 
cent City Advertising Club to become 
affiliated with the national organization. 

The club will undertake to protect the 
members and merchants of the city 
from all kinds of freak advertising, and 
to pass upon the eligibility and com- 
petency of all advertising solicitors. 

A feature of the first meeting was 
the endorsement of a co-operative open- 
ing of all stores at the beginning of 
each season, to be known as “style 
show.” This feature was introduced 
by Charles Jarvis, advertising manager 
of Godchaux’s. 

W. H. Ker, president of the Mercan- 
tile Club, extended an invitation to 
local advertising raen to affiliate with 
that club, This invitation met with a 
hearty endorsement. 


—————_+e+—___ 


George S. Banta, an Iowa City, Ia., 
newspaper man and president and or- 
anizer of the Iowa City Admen’s 
‘lub, has become business manager of 
the State Leader, Cheyenne, Wyo. 








Your 1912 Campaign 


will have solid ground for its base if you make it a point to hold the good 
will of your present customers and of your propects by presenting them 


with some handsome and useful article. 


Nothing will accomplish this 


more effectively, in so economical a way and at the same time serve so 
well as an ever active booster for you, as 








The “Practical” Tickler Memo 
Desk Calendar 


Printed as shown in the cut. 
each day in red if you like. 
simply must read your arguments in his daily reference to a 
“Practical” Tickler Memo Desk Calendar. 
" quantity from 100 up. The base is stamped from one piece of 


Your advertising message for 
The man who signs the orders 


Furnished in any 


sheet steel and has a patented self-locking 
tongue on which each succeeding year’s 
pad may be instantly fastened. No bolts, 
nuts, wires, etc., to adjust or set up. Can 
be finished in any color enamel, brushed 
brass, oxidized copper or heavy nickel. 


Distribution is limited to one customer in 
a distinct field. Write for prices today. 
We start printing our entire supply for 1912 
very shortly. 


L. F. MULLIN, “Direct Appeal” Advertising 


Sole Manufacturer and Distributor 


Successor to TUKE & MULLIN 


236 ABBOTT STREET 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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MAKING A HOUSE ORGAN masquerading in a slightly ditler- 
EFFECTIVE ent garb—smuggle in what you 
want to say about your proposi- 
FEW SUCH PUBLICATIONS ARE tion under the cover of entertain- 


PLANNED TO GET THE MAXIMUM 
ADVERTISING VALUE POSSIBLE FOR 
THEM TO GIVE — MISTAKE TO 
MAKE THEM TOO PROSY OR TOO 
ENTERTAINING — IMPORTANT 
THING TO CONSIDER IN HITTING 
JUST THE RIGHT NOTE 


By Kenneth S. Howard. 
i. 


“If I publish a house organ 
how shall I make it most effec- 
tive?” 

That’s a natural question for 
the advertiser to ask, who is 
striving to make every dollar he 
invests in advertising as produc- 
tive as possible. There are con- 
siderably more than five hundred 
house organs being published in 
the United States at the present 
time. These all may be roughly 
divided into two kinds, one of 
which may be called the “Maga- 
zinelet” and the other the “Direct 
Appeal House Organ.” 

The magazinelet is filled with 
matter that has no bearing on the 
business advertised, but which is 
supposed to secure the reader's 
interest. A little direct advertis- 
ing is then printed in the front 
and back as in a popular maga- 
zine. 

In the direct appeal house or- 
gan, on the other hand, all the 
matter has a more or less direct 
bearing on the proposition to be 
advertised. 

The theory of the magazineiet 
is that the average man gets 
tired of things connected with 
his business, and in moments of 
relaxation will read a house or- 
gan full of interesting articles on 
other subjects in preference to 
articles relating to his business. 
It is supposed that he will save 
the magazinelet to read at his 
leisure, and that while he will 
then see the comparatively small 
amount of the advertising in the 
front and back there will not be 
enough of it to make him throw 
the house organ away as being a 
mere advertisement. 

It’s really the old sugar-coat- 
ing idea of early advertising 


ing but irrelevant matter, and 
your prospective customer - 
read it before he realizes it is 
advertisement. This sieiodal 
fallacy has long been out-dated in 
other forms of advertising, and 
it is strange that it still lingers in 
the house organ field. 

If it were impossible to write 
about a proposition in a way that 
would interest prospective cus- 
tomers perhaps there would be an 
excuse for this style of house or- 
gan. But there is probably no 
proposition that can not be writ- 
ten up in an interesting manner 
if the right man does the work; 
and if this is the case surely it is 
poor business to be satisfied with 
a house organ of limited effi- 
ciency when it is possible to have 
one of so much wider effective- 
ness. 

Why subject your advertising 
to a handicap that is entirely un- 
necessary? If you are going to 
the expense of issuing a house 
organ why not make the most out 
of it?- Why fill it with any mat- 
ter that will distract the reader's 
attention from the proposition 
that you want him to consider? 

Of course the sugar-coating 
may be so good that the reader 
will even look forward to the 
next number of your house or- 
gan. But if he is looking simply 
for the entertainment and _ takes 
no interest in your advertising, 
you had better charge your 
house organ to philanthropy and 
not to advertising expenses. 

The country is overflowing 
with good popular magazines 
now. Why should an advertiser 
attempt to compete with them 
when he can have an exclusive 
field for his house organ if he 
will but take it? ; 

Before concluding that it will 
be difficult to get the attention 
and interest of your readers if 
you talk directly about your 
business, consider to whom your 
house organ will be sent. 

A house organ is rarely scat- 
tered broadcast; not only its cost, 
but its character requires that it 
be sent to a picked list of read- 
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ers. Probably nine-tenths of the 
copies of most house organs are 
sent to parties whom the adver- 
tiser considers likely prospects. 

the majority of house organs 
refer directly to the business of 
the man to whom they are sent. 
They are for the dealers who 
handle the advertiser’s line, or 
for consumers who can use it. In 
‘the largest proportion of cases, 
at least, the recipients are people 
who are predisposed to be inter- 
ested in the advertiser’s proposi- 
tion. 

Suppose that the house organ 
is sent to a business man, as is 
the case with most of them. Did 
you ever stop and consider what 
one thing is’ probably most in- 
teresting to that man? His busi- 
ness, of course. 

\nd the man who is most in- 
ter ound in his business is nine 
times out of ten the man who 

s the best business. He is just 
the man whom the advertiser is 
most anxious to reach. 

Surely then the best way to get 
that man’s attention and interest 
is to prepare your house organ 
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so it will show how your propo- 
sition will help him in business. 

Test it on yourself, Are you 
not more interested in something 
that you think may advance your 
business than in almost anything 
else? 

One of the greatest advantages 
of a house organ is that it per- 
mits a proposition to be presented 
in a large variety of forms. It 
may not be possible to interest a 
man in one side of a subject, 
whereas you may easily get his 
attention if you approach him in 
a different way. 

This is just what the house or- 
gan permits you to do. In an 
ordinary booklet you are gener- 
ally limited to a single present- 
ment of your proposition, but in 
each of the separate articles in a 
house organ you can handle the 
subject in a different manner. 
Consequently the house organ is 
adapted to interest a much wider 
class of readers. The wise plan 
is to have something in it that 
will appeal to any prospective 
customer who may see it. 

(To be continued) 
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mere advertisement. 


It’s really the old sugar-coat- 


ing idea of early 
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RAISING CHURCH FUNDS 
BY ADVERTISING 





PHILADELPHIA BUSINESS MEN, CON- 
FRONTED WITH CHURCH  PROB- 
LEMS, APPLY BUSINESS PRINCI- 
PLES—CAMPAIGN IN CHURCH PA- 
PERS ASKING FOR MONEY TO SEND 
MISSIONARIES TO FOREIGN FIELDS 
BRINGS GOOD RETURNS—DIRECT AP- 
PEAL TO RELIGIOUS SENTIMENT 
LOOSENS PURSE, STRINGS 





That advertising is just as 
proper and efficient for the aid of 
the Church as it is for the promo- 
tion of business enterprises is a 
theory that is gaining a strong 
hold on the public mind. 

A little group of wide-awake 
Philadelphia business men, at any 
rate, are convinced of its truth, 
having put the theory to a test 
that has produced real results. 
Ignoring the traditional attitude 
of religious circles toward adver- 
tising, these men, who are mem- 
bers of the United Presbyterian 
Church, are raising funds by 
means of strongly worded dis- 
play advertisements in their 
church publications, to send seven 
young missionaries to foreign 
fields. 

Sums of money varying from 
$1 to $500 are pouring in every 
day from readers of these ad- 
vertisements. A convict in an 
Ohio jail has sent $1.50; a judge 
in Illinois, a cowboy in Colorado 
and a miner in Alaska are also 
contributors, and hundreds. of 
other people who probably neve.’ 
before aided any church move- 
ment have been stirred to action 
by this new method of church 


appeal. i 
The unique publicity campaign 
has attracted attention every- 


where among ministers and lay- 
men, not only of the United Pres- 
byterian Church, but of other 
faiths, and where at first it met 
with skepticism and doubt, it is 


now meeting with indorsement 
and praise. 
Interest in the movement is 


heightened by the element of mys- 
tery which surrounds it—the 
names of the advertisers are kept 
a secret. 

“We are business men who are 





introducing business methods to 
help the Church and spread the 
gospel,” is the only clue to their 
identity which appears in the ad- 
vertisements. Contributors are 
directed to send their donations 
to Dr. Charles R. Watson, 200 
North 15th street, Philadelphia, 
who is secretary of the mission- 
ary fund. But Dr. Watson, 
though deluged with inquiries as 
to who the “business men” are, 
helps them keep their sécret while 
he watches the incoming checks 


pile up. 
“The men who are doing this 
advertising,” said Dr. Watson, 

















1 
—— 
REACHING THE CHARITABLY INCLINED LAY- 
MAN WITH THE GRAPHIC 
APPEAL 








“wish to keep in the background 
for the present. They are strong, 
capable men, who have been suc- 
cessful in business and _ believe 
that business methods may be- 
come of vital service to the 
Church, 

“We are discovering that while 
the power of the preacher and 
the influence of the living voice 
are not to be despised, the printed 
page and printers’ ink have a 
power that has never been made 
use of in church work. Indeed, 
it has been pointed out, and right- 
ly pointed out, that print and pic- 
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only by using 


Street Car Advertising 


“THE GOLDEN ROUTE TO SUCCESS” 


And you can talk to ALL the people for LESS 
THAN HALF it will cost you to talk to HALF 
OF THE PEOPLE any other way, or all 
other ways combined. We mean JUST THAT. 


gas-Read it again—analyze it! 


Street Car Advertising is SUPREME as the 














4 most ECONOMICAL and most EFFECTIVE 
LAY: National Advertising Service. 
and We represent, exclusively, the Street Car service in more than 
three-fourths of the cities and towns in the United States, 
ng, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Philippine Islands and Brazil 
uc- We plan and turnish every requisite of the largest and smaliest 
eve advertising campaigns. 
be- 
the 
Street Railways Advertising C 
ile treet Nailways Advertising Company 
and 
ice LARGEST ADVERTISING ORGANIZATION IN THE WORLD 
ted 
. 4 WESTERN OFFICE: HOME OFFICE: PACIFIC COAST : 
ade First National Bank Bldg. Flatiron Building California Street 
ed, Chicago New York San Francisco 
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The Leaders of the|W 


The Four 
Orange Judd Weeklies 


The ORANGE JuDD WEEKLIES ye! 
comprise four sectional farm ai 
papers—carefully edited for 
the localities where they cir- 
culate—with the added ad- 
vantage of being national. 
Northwest Farmstead covers 
the Northwest; Orange Judd 
Farmer, the Central West; Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, the Middle and 
Southern States; New England 
Homestead, the New England 
States. 425,000 weekly, guar- 
anteed. There is purchasing power 
in this circulation. 


Northwest Farmstead \ =" — a2 
Minneapolis, Minn. - 
The Leading Farm Weekly of the Northwest 


One has but to remember that the wealth in the Northwest runs upintothe [>in 
billions, that nearly all of the 600,000 farms still require quantities of farm > 
pao? 




















and family supplies, to equip them up to the present standard of farming and 
living, to realize the tremendous possibilities offered by Northwest Farmstead 


American Agriculturist 


New York, N. Y. 
The Leading Farm Weekly of the Middle and Southeastern States 
The American Agriculturist, established 1842, is the ancestral friend and up-to-date co- The | 


worker of farmers everywhere in New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Pennsylvania, {| family b 
Ohio, West Virginia and the Southern States. The mothers and daughters read it, alo. |New En 


The leading general as well as agricultural advertisers have prod the ad 














ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE FOR SA§PLE CO 


335 Pace Bie, Misszapcie' Minn. ~=9 ORANGE JUDD 
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hel Weekly Farm Press 


= | Combined Circulation 
: 425,000 Weekly 


The ORANGE JUDD WEEKLIES are read 
by 425,000 farmers—and 
their families—who are mak- 
ing and spending money for 
the luxuries, as well as the 
necessities of life, and purchas- 
ing “advertised goods” the 
same as the city people. Their 
prosperity is permanent, because 
it ‘is the result not alone of 
the high prices they have 
been receiving for their prod- 
uce, but of the modem business 
principles they have applied to 
farming. 


Orange Judd Farmer 
Chicago, Ill. 

The Leading Farm Weekly of the Central West 

Orange Judd Farmer, established 1882, is the weekly agricultural 

bible throughout the Central West. It is the single agricultural journal 


that alone covers all this wealthy farm empire. It is read by the most 
progressive and up-to-date farmers. The women folks read it, too. 


New England Homestead 
Springfield, Mass. 
The Leading Farm Weekly of the New England States 


e C0. The New England Homestead, established 1867, reaches almost every worthy rural 
ania, family between Long Island Sound and Canada. Going into about every postoffice in 
also.f New England, it is unique for density of circulation and editorial leadership. 


prod the advertising and selling value of ORANGE JUDD WEEKLIES. 








































SABPLE COPIES AND ADVERTISING RATES 
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ture reach many a man who can- 
not be reached by the pulpit. 
“The men who started this ad- 
vertising campaign in our church 
have long been observers of the 
failure of the pulpit to hold the 
attention and co-operation of 
business men. They saw that the 
situation demanded something 
different—that business men must 
be handled by business methods. 
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This advertisement is the gift 
| are trying to do their part 
work s anssaal, but the urgent 
What do you think about it? 
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MAKING PLAIN HOW FOREIGN MISSION- 
ARIES WAIT ON GIFT FUNDS 


“The average man goes to 
church at intervals, sits through 
the service without hearing the 
sermon, mechanically places a 
coin in the collection plate and re- 
turns home to dinner and _ his 
Sunday newspaper. He is not in- 
terested in the enterprises of the 
church or in its business manage- 
ment and leaves it to the pastor 
to take care of all of those things. 

“A special opportunity for ef- 
fective advertising came to hand. 
There were seven young men who 
had completed their preparation 
to go to the foreign field, but the 
money for their expenses was 
lacking. These laymen undertook 
to secure the necessary funds 
through advertising. 

“When the campaign started, 


the outlook for the missionaries 
was dark indeed. There were no 
funds at all available. The first 
‘ad’ was inserted in The United 
Presbyterian and the Christian 
Instructor and met with instant 
response. Others followed, and 
three months after the first ap- 
pearance, $5,000 had been con- 
tributed by people in all walks of 
life in all parts of the country. 
“At the rate we are receiving 


money, it is certain that the proj-. 


ect of sending the seven mission- 
aries abroad will succeed. 

“Four publications of our 
Church are being used—The 
Christian Instructor, The United 
Presbyterian, The Christian 
Union Herald and The Men’s 
Record. Full-page advertise- 
ments, some of them bearing the 
pictures of the seven missionaries, 
are now running, and the replies 
average forty letters a day. 

“One of the most interesting 





WHAT ARE pd GOING TO DO TO DO ABOUT In? 








Four men join me im the expense of this 
advertisement. They all have paid a tenth of 
1o the Lord and not a penny of 








AN ATTEMPT TO SHOW THE PUBLIC ITS 
RESPONSIBILITY 


letters came recently from a con- 
vict in the Columbus, O., jail: 

““T am thankful that I was sent 
to jail,’ he wrote, ‘for in prison 
I have learned to read and write. 
I used to pay all the money I 
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40,000 families look for this newspaper 
heading twice a week. 


You probably never saw it before, but it is 
the most widely known newspaper heading of 
any Norwegian newspaper. 


Consider these facts carefully at your convenience, 
and we believe you will agree with us that the 
DECORAH-POSTEN has merits as an advertising 
medium, which are, perhaps, not shared by any other 
publication. 


1. The DECORAH-POSTEN guarantees a circu- 
lation of about 39.000, and has a larger circulation 
than that of any other Norwegian newspaper. 

2. The POSTEN reaches the homes of more than 
38,500 Norwegians in the Northwest—chiefly 
farmers. 

3. The census shows that 80 per cent of the Scandi- 
navian farmers own their farms—67.2 per cent 
of the white Americans do. 

4. There are no Norwegian agricultural papers or 
magazines of general circulation in the United 
States. 

5. We have records to show that you cannot reach 
the Norwegians by using English publications. 

6. No fake, objectionable medical or liquor adver- 
tising is accepted. 

7. The Norwegian is noted for thrift and prosperity, 
and there are fewer illiterates among the Nor- 
wegians than any other nationality. 

8. There are 2,500,000 Scandinavians in the United 
States. 40 per cent. of the population of Minne- 
sota, for instance, is Scandinavian. 

9g. There are about 60 weekly papers in the United 
States with over 40,000 circulation. 

10. The DECORAH-POSTEN is 37 years old. 


B. ANUNDSEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DECORAH, IOWA 
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Another 


Billion Dollar 
Cotton Crop 
for the South 


The price of co.tun is going 
up. The Crop will be little 
if any larger than last year, 
about 12,000,000 bales, and 
will sell for as much money. 
This means another pros- 
perous year SOUTH and 
you can not afford to over- 
look this territory. 














While there are a number 
of excellent agricultural pa- 
pers in this section, we 
naturally consider the 
SOUTHERN RURALIST 
the best. Won’t you let us 
send you a copy and write 
you more about it and the 
SOUTH? 


We invite you to participate 
in our prosperity and visit 
through our paper 125,000 
of the most prosperous 
Southern farm homes. 


Advertising rate 50c a line 
flat. 


Southern Ruralist 
Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 




















had into the treasury of the devil, 
| but now I want to give it to the 
treasury of the Lord. Your work 
| for the young missionaries de- 
serves reward and I am sencing 
you $1.50—all the money I have 
in the world.’ 

“A few days after receiving this 
letter, strangely enough, we liad 
one from a judge in Illinois. He 
is not a member of our religious 
denomination, but said he had je- 
come interested in the appeal of 


, the advertisements through read- 


ing an editorial comment about 
them in his own Church paper. 
The judge sent us $5. 

“A letter from a cowboy in 
Colorado brought us $5, and one 


| from a miner in Alaska inclosed 


a similar amount. We have re- 


| ceived as much as $500 and from 
| that down to $1.00, and in many 


letters promises of further aid 
in the near future are made. 

“The wonderful response to 
this advertising campaign has 
silenced those who at first con- 
demned it. Their eyes have been 
opened to the possibilities of this 
magical force which can do in a 
few short months what pulpit 
appeals try in vain to accomplish. 

“It is not hard to understand 
the success of the advertising. It 
reaches men from a new side and 
awakens their attention and _in- 
terest in Church affairs because 
it puts the needs of the Church 
in business language. It is the 
straight talk of one business man 
to another. 

“T think it can be regarded as 
an established fact that Church 
advertising pays. In saying this, 
however, it is extremely impor- 
tant to point out that it is not 
mere space in the Church papers 
that accomplishes results. It is 
the skill with which the space is 


| filled up with a well-worded or 


well-arranged advertisement. Let 
this fact be recognized, for it is 
quite possible that a Church board 
or society can go into the adver- 


| tising business and utterly fail, if 


the advertising be not conducted 
by one who has the gift for writ- 
ing ‘ads.’ 

“Tt is at this juncture that a 
business man, whose business it 
is to write ads, can make his own 
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special contribution to his Church 
and its work. Of course, he will 
recognize the necessity of learn- 
ing all about the Church’s work 
and the constituency to which he 
is to appeal just as he would in 
the case of any other business. 

“Success in this instance points 
the way to success in every church 
enterprise which needs the co- 
operation of strong, thinking men. 
Churches have long been adver- 
tisers, in a small way. They have 
inserted paragraphs in newspapers 
— paragraphs which are never seen 
or read. They should be ad- 
vertisers in the right way—tell 
their story in conspicuous type 
and forcefully expressed. If ad- 
vertising is worth doing at all, it 
is worth doing well, and the time 
is surely coming when the Church 
will recognize systematic adver- 
tising as one of its most necessary 
methods. 

“A new field for the talents of 
advertising men is assuredly 
pened by this prospect. Such 
men, with a real desire to help 
the Church, can give invaluable 
aid by directing publicity cam- 
paigns aimed to spread the Gospel 
and uplift mankind.” 

a os 
POETIC IMAGINATION IN ADVER- 
TISING 


If all the cotton that Georgia pro- 
duces in one year were made into one 
sheet, it would cover the entire face of 
America and lap over on the toes of 
Europe. 

If all the cattle she raised in one 
year were one cow, that beast could 
browse on the vegetation along the 
equator while her tail would switch 
icicles off the North Pole. Her m‘lk 
would float a cargo of her butter and 
cheese down the Satilla and across the 
Atlantic to Liverpool. 

If all the hogs she produces in one 
year were one hog, he could root the 
Panama Canal at three roots and his 
grunt would jar the cocoanuts off the 
trees in the Canal Zone. 

Ain’t that raisin’ ’em some? What 
Georgia is doing as a state, Waycross 
is doing as a city.—Card of real estate 
dealer in Waycross, Ga. 


Edward J. Labree has left the adver- 
tising staff of the Milwaukee Evening 
Wisconsin to become manager of the 
Milwaukee Free Press advertising de- 
partment. He was at one time advertis- 
ing manager of the Superior Telegram. 








An advertising club is being formed 
in Haverhill, Mass., by Robert E. 
Kelley, of Kelley & St. Onge. 
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Eating and 
Providing 


VERYBODY eats 
—but not everybody 
buys food. 

Some board --and perforce take 
what is served unto them. 
The food pr duct advertiser 
should know the proportion of 
homes into which goes the pub- 
lication whose space he buys— 
for there is the audience he 
wants to address 
—— but in most cases he doesn’t 
know. 
He should also have at his com- 
mand authentic information 
regarding the occupations, 
pocketbooks, and geograph- 
ical locations of these people 
——but mostly he hasn’t. 
COLLIER’S does give this in- 
formation in the form of a 
detailed circulation analysis, 
showing COLLIER’S “‘ circu- 
lation good-will ’’—which is the 
only thing an advertiser should 
take into consideration in buy- 
ing space. 
‘Circulation good-will ”’ is that 
portion of circulation—as dis- 
tinguished from the total—that 
has the mind and the means to 
buy 
——and “‘circulation good-will’ 
varies in aspect, and must be 
measured by each individual , 
advertiser separately, as ap- 
plied to his specific needs. 
COLLIER’S circulation an- 
alysis will be placed before any 
advertiser or agent, upon 
request 


3 


Manager Advertising Department 


“ 


Collier’s 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
416 WEST 13TH ST., NEW YORK 
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DEVELOPING RAILROAD 
BUSINESS BY AGENTS’ 
BULLETIN 





MISSOURI PACIFIC WORKS OUT EF- 
FECTIVE METHOD OF CULTIVATING 
MEN WHO ACTUALLY MEET THE 
PUBLIC AND REPRESENT THE ROAD 
—AGENTS AWAY FROM HEAD- 
QUARTERS FEEL SPECIAL NEED OF 
BEING KEPT IN TOUCH WITH THE 
POLICIES AND PLANS OF THE COM- 
PANY—THE USUAL LEASED “ EM- 
PLOYEES’ MAGAZINE” CRITICISED 


By J. W. Booth, 
Advertising Agent, The Missouri Pacific 
Railway Company, St. Louis. 
Railroad advertising has un- 
doubtedly made greater progress 
in the past decade than has the 
advertising in any other single 
branch in the commercial world. 
There have been a number of in- 
fluences at work to bring this 
about. First, those in charge of 
railroad traffic have come to ap- 
preciate to a greater extent the 
value of advertising and are plac- 
ing in charge of their advertising 
departments men who have ability 
and experience in that line. There 
was a time when this position was 
considered as a special berth for 
the secretary of the general pas- 
senger agent or some employee 
who had been close to some offi- 
cial and usually one who had ab- 
solutely no knowledge of adver- 

tising. 
The present-day railroad adver- 





‘tising man realizes that the rail- 


road business can be advertised to 
advantage along the same lines as 
other commercial interests. The 
railroads are manufacturing and 
selling transportation, and this 
transportation can be sold in the 
same way that other articles of 
commerce are sold. 

Another factor entering into 
this step of progress has been the 
fact that the railroads can no lon- 
ger issue advertising transporta- 
tion indiseriminately. Space in the 
best publications costs “real” 
money and this very cost has 
brought home to the railroad men 
the value of the space and an ap- 
preciation of the necessity for us- 
ing that space to the greatest ad- 


vantage by filling it with good, 
strong, business - getting copy. 
This has meant the employment of 
experienced advertising men. 

The railroads have three classes 
to reach: First, the general pub- 
lic, and it is pretty well agreed 
that the daily newspaper is by ail 
odds the best medium through 
which to reach this public. The 
railroad has few single articles to 
sell that are equally good in all 
parts of the country; that is to 
say, certain trips, which would be 
attractive to people in the Eastern 
section of this country, would be 
of absolutely no interest to those 
in the West. 

Second: The railroad must 
keep ticket agents of other lines 
well informed as to the service 
they have to offer. The railroad 
business is so simplified at this 
time that one can walk into the 
railroad station in New York 
City, for instance, and buy a ticket 
to practically any town in the 
country, or even in the world, no 
matter how many railroads or 
steamship lines it may be neces- 
sary to use to reach his destina- 
tion. A great many railroads can 
be used and in a great many cases 
the ticket agent can influence a 
passenger to take some particular 
line. It is possible to route busi- 
ness from New York City to San 
Francisco over more than twenty 
thousand different routes, and the 
reader can readily see from this 
the necessity for advertising to the 
ticket agent of the other line. 

The foreign ticket agent holds 
exactly the same relation to the 
Missouri Pacific as does the retail 
dealer to the wholesaler or manu- 
facturer. The wholesaler or manu- 
facturer must keep urging the re- 
tailer to sell his goods or the 
goods of his competitor will be 
sold in preference, always provid- 
ing that they are equal in quality. 

Third: The railroad, just like 
any other institution, must keep 
urging upon its own traveling men 
and agents the advantages and 
merits of its goods. The ticket 
agents represent the sales force 
of the railroad. It is a sufficiently 
great problem to a sales manager 
of a concern whose men meet him 
personally every day to keep these 
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Minnesota has raised over 
20,000,000 bushels of potatoes 
this year! Has the largest apple crop 
in its history! Wheat is a small 
item compared to what it was a 


dozen years ago. 


Minnesota farmers have money. One 


half of 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
“The Farm Paper of Service.” 


100,000 circulation is in Minne- 
sota. Practically all the rest of it 
goes to the Dakotas, Montana, 
Western Wisconsin and Northern 


lowa. 





Rate 40 cents a line flat 












































Successful 


Merchandising 





Demands 


CONCENTRATION! 








Marshal your selling forces 
against one definite point 
of attack — scattered fire 
never yet won out against 
concerted action. 


Plan your advertising 
campaigns with reference 
to the newspaper in each 
city that ‘concentrates its 
circulation upon that city. 


In Philadelphia it’s 


Evening 
Telegraph 


Out of a total, net paid, 
sworn daily average circu- 
lation of 123,671 during 
August, 1911, THE 
EVENING TELEGRAPH 
distributed 90% within the 
actual city limits of Phila- 
delphia. 




















Minimum rate, 14 cents 
per agate line. 


J. F. KELLY 


Advertising Manage: 
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men thoroughly “keyed up” to 
sell goods in large quantities and 
to keep them thoroughly informed 
on the merits and selling pcints 
of those goods. 

Think what a problem the rail- 
road has before it. For instance, 
the Missouri Pacific-Iron Moun- 
tain Railroad operates a sysiem 
covering 7,500 miles and has over 
one thousand agents, many of 
them almost one thousand miles 
from headquarters. Perhaps some 
of these are in very small towns; 
few trains even stop at such 
points. The officials go rushing by 
in their business cars and the only 
time the agent hears from head- 
quarters is when he gets a letter 
from some auditing official poit 
ing out some error he has ma i 
and cautioning him against its 
repetition. A continuous life like 
this for many months is apt to 
make any agent, any other than a 
stout- hearted man, more or less 
of a pessimist, and this condition 
is soon felt in the business the 
railroad secures from that town, 
for the railroad’s standing in that 
community depends to a_ very 
large extent upon the personality 
of that agent. 

It does seem as if the sales de- 
partment of the railroad has not 
yet been given its proper credit 
or position. It should be consid- 
ered absolutely equal with the 
manufacturing or transportation 
department. No one will deny, for 
instance, the importance of the 
locomotive engineer’s work. He 
has a dangerous position and upon 
his reliability depends the lives of 
thousands and thousands of peo- 
ple. Yet his work is more or less 
mechanical. He wears his “blue 
jeans” and draws three times the 
salary of the average agent, whio 
must dress neatly, and upon his 
personality absolutely depends the 
standing of the railroad in the 
community. 

We might compare this situa- 
tion to that of other branches in 
the commercial world. Consider 


any large concern who had an in- 
vestment in large cities equal to 
that of most railroads. The 
would have a manager on th 

ground, drawing a high salary ai ‘ 
occupying a most luxuriously fur- 
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sished office. He would represent 
he sales department. I appreci- 
ye that the law of supply and de- 
nand has much to do with it. The 
nan who is fitted for the pos:tion 

f engineer is far outnumbered 
y tiose who have no special 
training, and from the latter ranks 
ticket agents are drawn; but the 
ime will come when the railroad 
will not select merely any indi- 
iducl for a ticket agent. He will 
be selected because of certain 
‘equ site abilities for his position, 
ust as the salesmen for our large 
nercantile houses are selected. 
Many a traveling man has built 
ap « business on his personality 
ir these large houses. 

Since, therefore, the railroads 
have not yet arrived at the point 
where they employ high - class 
sale:men as representatives in 
large and important communities, 
as well as smaller ones, it long 
ago occurred to me as necessary 
that the railroads take some steps 
to inform their agents as to what 
they have to sell, to educate them 
and develop talents along the 
lines that are necessary for a rep- 
resentative of such a large indus- 
try as a railroad; and out of this 
thought came the Agents’ Bulletin. 

Here is an optimistic message 
that goes out to the agents of this 
company every month, telling them 
what we have to sell, the merits 
of those goods, containing articles 
calculated to arouse their enthu- 
sasm and develop a spirit of cour- 
tesy toward the patrons of the 
railroad. It is not an employees’ 
magazine. It goes to those who 
represent this company with the 
public — ticket agents, freight 
agents, traveling men and outside 
representatives, both freight and 
passenger; train conductors, train 
auditors, dining-car conductors, 
etc. It is issued by the passenger 
traffic department. It. does not 
pretend to take the place of a 
daily newspaper, magazine, or 
anything of the sort. It contains 
nothing but railroad matter and 
only high-class and dignified mat- 
ter at that. 

There are many railroad em- 
ployees’ magazines, but to say that 
some of them are “jokes” is put- 
ting it mildly. In the first place 





“If agri- 
cultural 
space 
buyers 
knew, as 
I know, 
where 
GRANT 
SLOCUM 
stands among the 
farmers of 


MICHIGAN 


there would be no 
question as to what 
paper to use in this 
great, prosperous State 
to reach the 


100,000 


thinking Business 
Farmers who _ stand 


back of his splendid 


Farm Magazine 


e 
Gleaner 


—Excerpt of letter from Michi- 
gan's Largest Agricultural Space 
Buyer. (Name on request.) 


‘‘_The Gleaner for 


gr? 








Michigan, of course! 


RURAL PUBLISHING CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


GEO. M. SLOCUM, Director of Advertising 
TOM MAY, Assistant 
TAYLOR & BILLINGSLEA, Chicago 
A. H. BILLINGSLEA, New York 
A. D. McKINNEY, St. Louis 
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they are sublet to somebody who 
issues them and distributes them 
gratis to the employees of certain 
roads, because in return they have 
been given the privilege of using 
the name of that road on their 
magazine for advertising purposes. 

A magazine giving the best serv- 
ice to the railroad cannot be is- 
sued by a person outside of the 
ranks of that railroad; and we be- 
lieve, for instance, that the passen- 
ger traffic department is in a much 
better position than any other to 
issue such a magazine, because of 
the fact that this department is in 
close touch with this line of work 
every minute of every day of 
every year. 

A glance at one of these em- 
ployees’ magazines will prove 
what I have said. We find them 
filled with such stuff as this: 
“John Smith, of Podunk, went to 
Chicago last week and returned 
the day before yesterday.” “En- 
gine No. 649, of the Smithville 
roundhouse, had her ash pan 
cleaned last week.” Some of them 
even give baseball and theatrical 
criticisms. Now, how can they 
hope to cope with the papers that 
make those subjects their own 
special field? Their articles are 
bound to be very, very general. A 
glance at the pictures used is also 
interesting—pictures of old shacks, 
etc., that would not be used by 
first-class publications. 

But the worst feature of these 
magazines is the advertising sec- 
tion. Owners of these magazines 
(and it has just been pointed out 
that the railroads are not the own- 
ers) solicit advertising in the 
name of the railroad, and we find 
great supply companies advertis- 
ing their wares to the employees 
of these companies, and the re- 
mark is ventured that there is not 
one employee in ten thousand who 
would have the slightest use for 
these articles; but these supply 
companies are held up in the name 
of the railroad for advertise- 
ments. 

We also see local grocery stores 
—and here is a typewriter com- 
pany advertising among railroad 
employees. The railroads buy the 
typewriters for employees who 
find it necessary to use them; but 


U 


why continue? There is page af- 
ter page of such advertising. 

Some day some big-minded rail- 
road man will banish these maga 
zines from railroads on wi! ich 
they now circulate, and it is to be 
hoped, for the good of the cause, 
that officials on those railroads on 
which they do not exist will issue 
instructions prohibiting these 
struments of holdup from cir 
lating on their line. 

Any railroad can well afford t 


issue a paper such as the Missouri 
Pacific Agents’ Bulletin at its own 
expense and absolutely eliminate 


all advertising except its own. 

There is yet another service 
rendered by the Agents’ Bulleiin 
The average agent has neither the 
time nor the experience to prepire 
advertisements for his local pa- 
per. The number of employees in 
the advertising department of 
present-day railroads is harilly 
sufficient to prepare advertise- 
ments for. each individual paper 
along its line. A supplement is 
issued to the Agents’ Bulletin con- 
taining a number of general ad- 
vertisements prepared in the ad- 
vertising department and prepared 
in such a way that by changing a 
word here and there and the in- 
sertion of a rate and the agent’s 
name, they can be handed over to 
the local newspaper man as copy. 
These advertisements were origi- 
nally run in the Bulletin itself, 
but we soon found out that the 
agents did not want to destroy 
their copy of the Bulletin by cut- 
ting them out. About a year ago 
we hit upon the plan of issuing a 
four-page supplement containing 
advertisements which the agent 
can cut up to his heart’s content 
and yet retain his copy of the Bul- 
letin. 


— 0 
BY THEIR WAITS SHALE YE 
KNOW THEM 


in the ll 10 minutes. 
a week man you wait in the 
hall 15 minutes. 
A $30 a week man you wait in the 
hall 20 minutes. 
$40 a week man you wait in the 
hall 25 minutes, 
A $10,000 a year man you wait in 
the hall 6 minutes 
$25,000 a year man you wait in the 
hall 1 minute.—Life. 


If “4 is a $12 a week man you wait 
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Instantaneous 
National Publicity 


Do you wish to make an immediate test 
of a new idea? 


Have you news of your business that 
will lose value if not quickly spread ? 


@ For such purpose we are inimitable. Going to 
press on Friday we begin mailing on the following 
Tuesday, four days later. The entire edition is 
delivered throughout the United States within 
seven days. , 


@ The chief virtue of our news pages is their 
timeliness. ‘By special arrangement and at con- 
siderable extra weekly expense we announce that 


we are able to give advertisers the same news service. 


€ In many lines of business changes occur over- 
night. A decision to act must be met with action. 


@ A development of modern advertising, The 
Literary Digest is a national weekly newspaper that 
in delivery rivals a great daily newspaper. 


Theliterary Digest 


NOTE: The old rate of $1.25 per line applies to all issues up to and including 
the issue of February 10th, 1912. 
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Globe“Wernicke 
Steel 
Filing Equipment 
for Newspaper Morgues 


The modern newspaper 
and magazine morgue for 
photographs, obits, extracts, 
clippings, etc., can be in- 


dexed and operated as sat- | 


isfactorily as the vertical 
letter file. 

Globe “Weenicke equipment 
provides a unit for every 
filing need, so that copy or 
originals can be found 
instantly. 

These units are standard- 
ized and sold by authorized 
agents in 1500 towns and 
cities. Where not repre- 
sented we ship direct, 
freight paid. 

Complete Illustrated Catalog with spe- 


cial literature relating to your business, 
mailed on request. Address Dept P. K. 
810. 


The Globe=Wernicke Co. 
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GETTING OUT OF THE RUT 





| THE DANGER OF ADOPTING AS YOUR 
OWN THE MANNER OF SOME 
HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL ADVERTI-ER 
—CONSTANT FRESHNESS OF VIE\v- 
POINT VITAL—NEED OF EARN&ST 
STUDY OF EACH PROBLEM 


By M. T. Frisbie, 

Advertising Manager, L. C. Smith & 

Bros. Typewriter Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

_A letter from the editorial « 
fices of Printers’ INk, lately re- 
ceived, makes reference to some 
recent generalities by the writer 
of this article upon “Breaking 
Away from Custom,” and com- 
ments thus: 

We all know that it is very unwise 
to get in a rut, but, does it not, after 
all, demand a pretty level-headed mon 
to know when he is in a rut and —_ 
he is not? I personally recall som 
well-meaning efforts to get out of a rut 
that merely resulted in unconvincing 
exaggeration. Therefore, our readers s 
will be much indebted to you if yo 
will specify, ete. 


Now that letier has, to me, a 
good deal the sound of a chal- 
lenge, and I am going to plead at 
once that I am an American citi- 
zen and that dueling is forbidden 
by the laws of this country. At 
the same time I shall not hesitate 
to elucidate, as clearly as I can, 
any obscurity of my position. 

f I were a professional psy- 
chologist, like Walter Dill Scott, 
a professional didactician like 
William C, Freeman, the matter 
would be simple enough. By 
citing an abstraction, laying down 
a positive rule, or asserting, “It 
works well for Smith, therefcre 
I'm for it,” criticism would be 
given sufficient pause to enabie 
the defendant at least to get his 
second wind. Lacking weapons 
like these, I shall try, by the pres- 
entation of one or two concrete 
instances, to illustrate my point 

It will be admitted that adver- 





Cledenatt tising has been until recently, if 

it is not so still, the practice of 

Branch Stores : a very crude and undeveloped 

New avork seen eebane $0200 Broadway science. Advertisers have marked 

iladelphia..... 1012-1014 Chestnut St. | . : sho, 

Chicago...... 2381-235 So. Wabash Ave.. | — i a S 

BOMUAG Sciebizewenase 91-93 Federal St. | by extraordinary skill, judgment, 

Washington. ...1218-1220 F St., N. W. | or mere chance, have been more 

Cincinnati....... 128-130 E. Fourth St. | than usually successful and hav« 

RE | followed their course, often 
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blindly and inaptly, with tedious 
uniformity of method and a great 
variety of results, sometimes grat- 
ifying, sometimes melancholy. 
This condition yet prevails to a 
considerable extent, though in- 


stances of vigorous personality | 


and individuality in advertising 
cainpaigns have become more 
common, with the result that their 
au' hors are now less liable to be 
pointed out as geniuses. Able ad- 
vertising men are not more scarce, 
but, through a growing knowl- 
edge of the principles that govern 
publicity, the general average has 
been raised. 

Of course it demands a level- 
headed man to know when he 1s 
in a rut—about the sort of man 
who can, for instance, graceiully 
acknowledge a mistake when oc- 
cision requires—but we shall be 
belittling the intelligence of our 
profession if we assume this is a 


matter the average advertising | i 
man needs to be educated in. The | Gas Improvement Company of Phila- 
| delphia. It supplied its own man to operate 


fault is not with our intelligence, 
but with our initiative. We driit. 

If I were the “Little School- 
master” of Printers’ INK and 
felt it incumbent upon me to 
give a lesson on this subject, I 
would not say to my _ pupil, 
“When conditions are thus and 
so, then you are in a rut,” but, 
like the Automobile Clubs, I 
would post the sign, “Dangerous 
Curve Ahead,” and trust to the 
intelligence of the driver to keep 
out of trouble. However, if I 
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, Can you make deliveries for 


22 cents a day ? 





NEWERA Trr-CArR, 





We seriously doubt that any merchant 
can maintain a horse-and-wagon delivery 
service for - insignificant sum of 22 cents 
a day— exclusive of driver's pay, of course. 

But that sum represents the average 
daily cost of operating a New Era Tri-Car 
for six days, in a most severe test. 


This test was conducted by the United 


| the Tri-Car; and the machine was com- 


pletely in its possession— our representative 
was not permitted to touch it for adjust- 


ment purposes. 
The average daily run, under full load 


| was 3934 miles. 


could point the moral by holding | 


up a horrible example or two, I 
doubtless would do it. 

Probably our greatest danger 
of getting into ruts is in the time 
of our fancied greatest security. 
We judge our own work by that 
of advertisers in a similar line, 
unconsciously adopting the efforts 
of our competitors as a standard 
for ourselves; and, measuring by 
that standard, decide we are do- 
ing pretty good work. Men are 


like sheep; they flock together | 


and browse a trodden pasture, or 
together in time of panic, they go 
over the precipice. 

The successful advertiser must 
learn to flock by himself. Even 
though unable to find enough 
points of variance between his 
product—its uses and advantages 
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_ The average daily cost of gasoline and 
oil—everything needed to keep the Tri- 
on the go—was 22 cents. 

The idea of running a delivery car at such 
low cost was as novel to the United Gas 
Improvement Company as it must be to you; 
but the U. G.1.C. proved it by conducting 
the test with its own man and in its own way. 

To show you the kind of a machine the Tri- 
Car is you should know that this particular one had 

en run 4,200 miles before the test and had re- 
ceived no overhauling or preparation for the test. 

Afterward, when it was taken down, the parts 
were found to be as socal Pa 5 it i 
asse —not i 
wear after Pret p aed 4.400 miles’ service. pe 

And we believe we have shown by this Phila- 
delphia test the Tri-Car will do both. 

ase send the coupon to-day; it will bring 
you information well worth your while. 


THE NEW ERA AUTO-CYCLE CO. 
31 Dale Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 


Send me your literature. 
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THE NEW ERA AUTO-CYCLE COMPANY 
31 Dale Avenue DAYTON, OHIO 
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—and that of his competitors to 
clearly differentiate his copy, he 
will, at least, try to tell the same 
thing in a sufficiently original 
way to make the prospective cus- 
tomer see a difference and 
share his own faith in the article 
advertised. That is one effort ad- 
vertisers may easily make—and 
are making—to keep out of a rut. 
It is a process not seriously 
fraught with danger and results 
are sure to be beneficial. 

Now for the horrible example. 
Pick up, for instance, the average 
hardware or iron- -trade journal as 
I did a few moments ago and note 
the prevalence of “cards” in solid 
black with white lettering (re- 
versed etchings, the photo-en- 
gravers call them) that disfigure 
the pages. They are seen, it 1s 
true, but not to be admired; their 
mechanical limitations are great 
and their effect correspondingly 
small. Such an advertisement is 
little more than a smudgy busi- 
ness card which you might well 
hesitate to take from the hand oi 
a traveling salesman. The saine 
space occupied by a suitable illus- 
tration and _ well-selected type 
against a white background could 
be made to tell a brief but com- 
prehensive story effectively. 

Hardware men and iron-trade 
men advertised that way for gen- 
erations. Doubtless they got re- 
sults. But compare advertise- 
ments of this kind with the recent 
display advertising of Simonds 
Saws and Keen Kutter tools, in 
which a handsome picture of the 
article and a well-told story of 
its uses, both set off with plenty 
of white space, vie with each 
other in attractiveness; and then 
decide whether the advertisers 
above named were guilty of any 
offense against good taste or cred- 
ibility when they lifted hardware 
advertising out of the rut. 

Hugh Chalmers realized that 
automobile advertising had en- 
countered a bad stretch of road. 
He lightened his vehicle success- 
fully by heaving overboard a 
whole load of technical jargon, 
which the average man, who likes 
motoring in spite of the fact that 
God never intended him for a 
mechanician, only pretends to 
understand. Substituting for all 
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this fascinating little sermonettes 
on the pleasure and profit of tour- 
ing in his car, he found smooth 
going once more. 

Another automobile advertiser 
slid out of the rut on a single 
paragraph to the effect that his 
car is “the second choice oi 
per cent of all automobile manu- 
facturers,’ which | think is one 
of the shrewdest things lately 
done in the advertising field. 

It would not be difficult to cite, 
in nearly every line of publicity, 
instances similar to these, illus- 
trative of the point. They are by 
no means confined to display ad- 
vertising, but may be seen in all 
branches of this modern science 
and art. 

I really do not think with the 
editor of Printers’ INK that any 
one should attempt to “specify 
the points to be made and to be 
avoided.” That is a _ matter 
which would involve knowledge 
of the particular, individual prob- 
lem, or else the omniscience oi 
the self-constituted authority. 

Years ago the text-book editors 
used to print answers to all the 
problems in the back part of the 
arithmetic. To-day the pupil is 
required to prove his work. I 
believe the advertising man who is 
led to realize the tremendous hai- 
dicap which custom frequently 
places on his best efforts will find 
the solution of his individual 
problem without the aid of a key. 

‘Of course he may make some 
mistakes. In springing very 
energetically out of the rut there 
is always a possibility of “going 
up in the air.” But he will come 
down again. Gravitation still at- 
tracts. There isn’t half as much 
danger of his staying up in the 
air as there is of coming down in 
a parallel rut. 


ee 
CASLER IN GREATER NEW YORK 


H. J. Casler, until recently advertis- 
ing manager of the New Jersey division 
of the New York Telephone Company, 
has been brought into New York City 
and placed in charge of the advertising 
in the metropolitan district, which in- 
cludes Greater New York, Long Island 
and New Jersey, as division advertising 
manager. 
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The Farmers’ Union Guide of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., has been purchased by 
a Progressive Farmer of Starkville, 
iss. 
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$25.00 


W! LL be presented to 
that thoughtful per- 
son, who suggests before 
October 5, 1911, the 
most attractive improve- 
ment in the general ap- 
pearance and wording of 
the idea embodied in the 
advertisement on page 
56 of the October issue of 











Success Magazine 








Frank E. Morrison, Advertising Manager 


Success Magazine Building, New York 
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understand. Substituting for all ine. Progressive Farmer of Starkville, 
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CREATIVE SOLICITATION 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR WHO PUTS 
IDEAS INTO THE HEADS OF NON- 
ADVERTISERS AND TURNS THEM 
INTO ACTIVE ADVERTISERS—A 
CLASS OF MEN WHO DESERVE EN- 
COURAGEMENT-——CONTRAST FAVOR- 
ABLY WITH MEN WHO _ GET 
BUSINESS THEY DO NOTHING TO 
DEVELOP 








By George French. 

There’ is a man in the business 
of soliciting advertising who has 
made a great record for getting 
business without soliciting it. This 
may seem to be an anachronism, 
and it is if you do not go a little 
further and consider how this 
solicitor who does not solicit gets 
business. That may best be il- 
lustrated by relating a concrete 
example. 

This man’s name is not Smith, 
therefore we will for this occa- 
sion call him Smith. He was as- 
signed to the New England field 
by his “Old Man,” who managed 
the advertising for one of the big 
magazines. One of the first things 
the Boston men toid Smith was 
that he need not go near a man 
who had a fountain pen, and was 
selling it “through the trade.” 
The fountain pen man’s name is 
not Jones, so we will call him 
Jones. 

Smith decided to see Jones, who 
would neither advertise nor treat 
the advertising men with com- 
mon courtesy. So Smith went to 
work to find out what sort of a 
pen it was that Jones would not 
advertise. He knew an expert 
on fountain pens, and asked him 
about the Jones pen. The expert 
told him the pen was a good one 
—one of the best—and told him 
why. Then Smith went to see 
Jones, and the interview ran 
something like this: 

Jones looked at Smith’s card, 
and gruffly said: “We don’t ad- 
vertise. Don’t have to. Sell about 
as many as Waterman does. Can’t 
do anything for you.” 

“T understand that you have 
the best pen made, Mr. Jones,” 
said the wily Smith. 

“Yes, that’s so, I guess. But 
we do not advertise.” 

“I understood you to say that 


you do not advertise,” said Smith, 
with a rise in his voice and q 
steely gleam in his eye. “But you 
will show me the pen, wil! you 
not? I have some curiosity to 
see the best pen in the market.” 
“Surely, I will show yor the 
pen. But we do not——” 
“I know you will not advertise. 
I am not going to ask you to 
advertise.” Smith put a iittle 
more ice into his toze, and gave 
Jones a steady look ihat made that 
non-advertiser fidget, and sent him 
to his sample case for a pen, 
which he handed to Smith, and 
proceeded to explain. 


“Yes,” said Smith, still very 
chilly, “I can see that it is a 
good pen. Here is a note from 


a friend of mine, who knows all 
about every pen made. He says 
yours is the best. He is a pro- 
fessional accountant. He knows 
what he is talking about better 
than I do, better than you do. 
You have a great pen there, Mr. 
Jones.” 

Jones began to glow. He 
thought he had struck a new 
variety of advertising solicitor. 
He had. Smith let him glow for 
a few moments, then he said, in 
a very deep tone which he can 
call up from the depths of his 
diaphragm when he needs its aid: 

“Mr. Jones, do you know, sir, 
that there are many thousands of 
men and women in this country 
to whom it is of great conse- 
quence that they have the best 
fountain, pen in the country? Do 
you know, sir, that all of these 
people have your pen? Do you 
know, sir, that all of these people 
know about your pen? Do you 
not know, sir, that it is your duty 
to tell them of your pen, and tell 
them how they can obtain the 
best pen in the world—a pen that 
means so much to them?” 

“Good day, Mr. Jones.” 

Smith walked out of the office 
of the pen man without another 
word, 

Three weeks later Smith was 
called by an advertising agent 
and told that there was a five-page 
order for the Jones pen ready for 
him. Jones had thought a few 
days about what Smith told him, 
and had telephoned for the agent 
and begun a campaign of adver- 
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Representation in London 


Thomas Russell, London Cor- 
respondent of “Printers’ Ink” since 
1890; President of the Incorporated 
Society of Advertisement Consult- 
ants, London; formerly Advertise- 
ment Manager of “The Times” 
(London), is prepared to give Lon- 
don Representation to firms in the 
advertising business. 





At very little expense, determined by the amount 
of service required, any American house can have 
a London address, and its interests will be faithfully 
looked after. 


The service may amount to no more than inter- 
viewing enquirers and reporting to head office, or 
receiving and answering letters. Or it may embrace 
editing, writing and circulating prospectuses or cir- 
culars, putting in a canvassing organization, and 
conducting an active and aggressive campaign. 


Clients will have the advantage of a Representa- 
tive thoroughly and favorably known to everyone 
interested in advertising and in the newspaper busi- 
ness. Anyth’ng with the name of Thomas Russell 
upon it is assured careful and respectful attention. 


The writer's long business connection with 
America would, in most cases, enable him to obtain 
from letters and printed matter the information 
required in order to give thoroughly § effective 
representation. 


Selling agencies arranged. Purchases made. Any 
sort of business connected with any sort of ad- 
vertising. 


Correspondence invited. 


THOMAS RUSSELL 


Postal address: Clun House, Surrey Street, London, England. 
Cable address: Adconsult, London. 
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A Lasting 
Advertisement 


There is no more powerful advertise- 
ment than an article which combines 
beauty and utility in a degree to in- 
sure its constant use. 

To those advertisers who seek such 
articles for presentation to their cus- 
tomers 


The LEATHERSMITH 
‘SHOPS 


offer the services of their artist craftsmen 
i> the production to order of rich and novel 
gifts in leather. 

Cigar cases, bill folds, pocket books, paper 
weizh s, memorancum k-covers, cata- 
logue covers, etc.. will be specially designed 
and executed. And even the least expen- 
sive articles wrought by Leathersmith crafts- 
men are done with an exquisite artistry which 
will cause them to be treasur 

Give us an idea of your needs and we will 
gladly submit suggestions, specimens and 
prices. 





Special Representatives : 
Chas. W. Schafer, Jr 
€36 Hudson Terminal Bldg. 
New Yor 
L. B. Newell 
170 Summer Street, Boston 
R. R. Johnstone 
312 Caswell Block, Milwaukee 
J.A. Kerr,414Rockefeller Bldg..Cleveland 


Main Office, 1033-35 Race St. 











Philadelphia, Pa. 














| tising te his pen that has con- 


tinued since. 

Smith. belongs to a small class 
of advertising solicitors—a_ class 
that is slowly growing, and tat 
will eventually be the creators of 
a large majority of the large «d- 
vertising accounts. He represents 
one theory of solicitation of «ad- 
vertising—a solicitation that does 
not solicit. There is one otler 
large class of solicitors who do 
solicit and who are successiul. 
This other class is made up of 
pluggers, good men who get their 
business because the advertisers 
have made up their minds to give 
it to them before they go near 
them to ask for it, and because 
the constant dropping of the wa- 
ter of solicitation will in time wear 
away the resistance of many ad- 
vertisers. 

This latter class of solicitors 
are hard workers. They call up- 
on a great many people every day. 
They are early at their offices, 
and are home late. They keep 
their bags packed and ready at 
their offices all the time, and they 


| are off to any distant city at a 


moment’s notice any time. They 
are all the time busy. It is dif- 
ficult to find them in their of- 
fices. It is not easy to catch 
them on the telephone, and when 


| you do they want to hang up the 
| moment they can stop your talk. 


They rush and pant and perspire, 
and gather in the small orders 
that would have come to their 
publications by mail if they had 
not rushed after them. They 
never get new accounts. One of 
this kind once told me that he had 
got all the accounts in his field 
but one! He meant all of the 
accounts the other fellows had. 
He really had not developed a 
single dollar’s worth of business. 

Eventually, the advertising that 
originates with the advertisers 
will find its way into those period- 
icals that are the best adapted for 
it, without the efforts of this last 
mentioned class of solicitors. 
There are many of them now em- 
ployed who do their publications 
very little good. If they were to 
be withdrawn from their fields the 
business would go to the period- 
icals about in the same volume and 
through about the same channeis. 
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They are, in a sense, little more 
than the errand boys for the 
agencies and the advertisers. 

On the other hand, solicitors 
like Smith are just getting into the 
great and wonderfully rich fields 
of the undeveloped advertisers. 
They are they who will bring ad- 
vertising to the manufacturers and 
dealers who need its aid, and they 
are they who are to be the evan- 
gels of the new order of adver- 
tising that we all feel is near at 
hand, the order that creates busi- 
ness by showing the manufacturer 
and leader how to make business 
by appealing to potential custom- 
ers through advertising. 

—_ +e. —____ 


SHUMAN GOES MOTORING 





4. L. Shuman, advertising manager 
of the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, ac- 
companied the special train of Texas 
and Oklahoma agents for E. M. F.- 
Flanders automobiles, which made the 
trip from Texas to Detroit, as the guest 
of the Studebaker Corporation, makers 
of these cars. 


a 

The Houston, Tex., Adcraft Club has 
25 members now. It entertained Presi- 
dent Coleman of the Associated Adver- 
tis! ng Clubs of America on September 





NO COMMENT NECESSARY 


New York, Sept. 16, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Your pertinent editorial on ‘Two 
Conceptions of Copy” and the following 
expressions with regard to the im- 
portance of, Writing were all read by 
me at one “sitting”: 

“The writer does not matter a rap, 
compared with other methods. a 
But the gentleman who said, ‘I have 
the eye of Jason, I can see from here 
to California; they tremble when I 
write; all that you have to do is just 
take a page in a magazine and let me 
go to it.’ That is all Bunk. This writ- 
ing business! There is nothing to it 
at all.”"—Thomas E. Dockrell. 

“What happened will seem strange 
to most readers of these articles. We 
(that is, the president, vice-president, 
sales manager and former advertising 
director of the National Cash Register 
Company) devoted two davs to writing 
those two hundred and ty words. 
Mr. Patterson said: ‘\\ going to 
talk to nearly one miii prospective 
customers. There is nothing more im- 
portant confronting us at this moment 
than the writing of this advertisement.’ 
The Auestion is: Was it all worth 
while? Did the advertising make good? 
It did. So you see it paid.”—E. D. 
Gibbs, in Printers’ Ink. 

As I began to write this letter I 
thought I would offer a comment of 
my own, but second thought convinces 
me that these two extracts made a nice 
little story all by themselves! 

SaMvuEL R. Prosser. 




















too) you must advertise in 


—let us prove it to you. 


Address: 


LONDON - . 





IT IS a Well-Known Fact 


that THE FARMER’S ADVOCATE and HOME MAGA- | 
ZINE covers the whole of the Dominion thoroughly. 
Therefore, to reach the farmers of Canada (the best ones, | 


THE FARMER’S ADVOCATE | 
and HOME MAGAZINE 


Our circulation of over 33,000 copies per week has not 
only quantity but quality, or, in other words, readers who 
want the best and can pay for their requirements. 
Thousands of advertisers have been convinced of this fact | 


Send for free sample copy and rate card. 


THE WILLIAM WELD COMPANY, Limited | 


CANADA 
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In Madison Square Gar- 
den next month we're 
going to prove what 
we ve been saying to you 
about the 
effectiveness’ of 


—but we can prove it sooner by 
sending you an express package 
(prepaid) and if you are about to 


place one or more printing con- 
tracts—it will pay you to write us. 


Ask for the “Buckeye Proofs.” 


The Beckett Paper Co. 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
in Hamilton, Ohio, since 1848 


SANT STELIOS 
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HOW LOSS OF CUP MAY 
HELP NEW YORK 


In one of his pastoral letters 
to the members of the Advertis- 
ing Men’s League of New Y ork 
city, President William H. Inger- 
soll describes the strong impres- 
sion made on him by the machine- 
like precision with which the |}os- 
ton convention was carried out, 
giving evidence of unusual fore- 
sight and thoroughness on the 
part of the committees of the Pil- 
grim Publicity Association. The 
fact that it was not a one-man 
affair but a large work intelli- 
gently divided up into small por- 
tions and executed by many men 
furnished a lesson that ought to 
be taken to heart. 

Then, (he continues) there is an- 
other thought for us to take home. We 
went over there pretty cocksure that 
we were going to bring home the 
Printers’ Ink Cup. We came home 
without it, and I, for one, am glad of 
it. We would have been pretty well 
satisfied with ourselves if we had won 
it; whereas now we feel that we have 
got to do better work than we have 
ever done before. , 

It was at first hard for us to believe 
that the Committee had been entirely 
wise in awarding the Cup to the Des 
Moines Club, but we have had a 
chance to examine their evidence and 
see what they have done to make the 
most of their opportunities and we are 
forced to admit that while strictly in 
the line of advertising itself they have 
not been so valuable to their members 
as our club to ours; still, taking their 
activities on the whole, they are en- 
titled to the award. 

We have lived too much for 
selves alone, and too much by our- 
selves. We are determined now that 
another year shall not see any club in 
the country surpassing the Advertising 
Men’s League of New York in real- 
izing upon its opportunities and_ in 
passing we should not overlook the fact 
that after all we received a very high 


our: 


‘recognition in the report of the Com- 


mittee on the Awarding of the Cup. 
The president points out a few 
things that the club might’ do in 
the near future. A permanent 
secretary, permanent headquarters 
for the club, an advertising men’s 
library and general headquarters 
for the advertising interests in the 
city are mentioned as possibilities. 
The creation of an advertising 
employment bureau is suggested 
Along other lines, he makes 
several tentative suggestions. One 
of them is to offer to co-operate 
with the Merchants’ Association 
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and the Chamber of Commerce 
in the preparation and execution 
of advertising plans in the inter- 
est of the city. The city govern- 
ment also had its problems where 
pull licity might be of value. The 
pul lic ‘and quasi-public institu- 


tious had their business problems | 
for which advertising might of- | 


fer a partial solution. He sug- 
ges ts that these possibilities are 
rth considering. 


—_——___+o+—_____ 


HOW TO GET FREE PUBLICITY— | 


NOT 


Under date of August 28 the Regal 
Motor Car Company, of Detroit, Mich., 
addressed the following form letter to 
maily newspapers: 


ATTENTION, BustnEss MANAGER” 
GENTLEMEN—You are no_ doubt 
aware that we carry a generous con- 
tract with you for ‘advertising during 
the present year. It is our pol'c; 
when giving newspapers the amount of 
advertising that we do give them, 
that they give us a certain amount of 
rocm in their columns for our press 
stories. Since the advent of the writer 
as Press Manager of this firm, four 
stories have been sent you, all of 
which have been acogeed by papers 
infinitely larger than yours and with 
equally as good repviation. None of 
these stories have appeared in your 
columns, when the big metropolitan 
papers have been publishing them with- 
out a single stroke of the blue pencil. 

So, Mr. Business 
time to talk business. We are spend- 
ing our good money with you, and in 
return we naturally expect a certain 
amount of attention to our press store 
The writer is an old newspaper man 
and realizes thoroughly that you hav« 
a great many calls for this sort o: 
thing, but at the same time you natur- 
ally owe it to the people who are plac 
ing their good money and good faith 
with you to give them some publicity. 

Show this letter to your Automobile 
Editor, or to the one it rightfully be 
longs, and have them write me about 
this matter at once. 
Very sincerely, 

Motor Car Company, 

. B. Sims, 

Assistant Advertising Manager. 
C. B. Sims, II 


REGAL 


R. 

Under date of September 1, Henry 
Knott, advertising agent of the Regal 
Motor Car Company. apologized; at 
least, to some of those who had re- 
ceived the above letter, and stated in 
part: ‘“‘We regret very much that you 
she uld have received the letter men- 

ioned. We have a new assistant here 
in the advertising department who took 
it upon himself to send a few of this 
kind of letters. Immediately it was 
discovered he got what was coming 
to him.”—From the Bulletin of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation. 
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Gain Upon Gain 


In Au 








st, 1911, The Chicago 
Record-Herald added another 
month to its consistent record 
of progress, gaining 81 columns 
of advertising over August, 
1910, while every other morn- 
ing paper in Chicago showed a 
substantial loss. The actual fig- 
ures are as follows: 

The Record-Herald 

Columns Gain 81 

The Tribune Loss 261 

The Inter Ocean..Loss 64 

The Examiner Loss 125 

Comparing eight months of 
1911 with the corresponding 
veriod of 1910, The Record- 
ferald has gained 1512 columns 
—more than double the gain of 
all the other Chicago morning 
paners combined. 

These comparisons are made 
from statements prepared by 
the Washington Press, an in- 
dependent audit company. 








THE 
CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 


New York Office, 
710 Times Building 








Philadelphia 








Feister-Owen 


Press 
Milwaukee 


SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
FOR PRINTING 


Almanacs 
Booklets 
Catalogs 
Circulars 


Large Editions 


PROCESS COLOR WORK 
AND LITHOGRAPHY 











Get into communication with 
our nearest plant 
































Prove the above at our expense on 
your typewriter, adding machine, 
check punch, time stamp, electric fan 
all other mechanisms in your 
office. 


Send a postal today for 
a generous free sample 
of 3 in One and our 
“Miss T. Writer’ cir- 
cular, 


3 IN ONE OIL CO. 
12 Broadway, New York 
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Money Saving 
Suggestions 
Guaranteed annual saving of 
twenty-five to forty per cent. in 
premiums on personal protect- 
ive life policies. This is not 
Term Insurance. Contracts is- 
sued by the strongest Life In- 


surance Company in America. 

Before Closing any Life In- 
surance contract (personal, 
partnership or corporation) 
consult us. 


J. A. Steele, Winthrop Steele, 
170 Broadway, New York 








Lincoln Freic Presse 


German Weekly 
LINCOLN: NEBRASKA 
Has the largest circulation of any news- 
paper printed in the German language on 
this continent—no exceptions. 


CIRCULATION 141,048 
RATE 35 CENTS 
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Recent Decisions of Interest 
to Advertisers 














When a Letter Bargain is a Con- 
tract.—It is easy to make .a contract 
by exchange of letters, but once more 
it is shown that where one of the parties 
to a correspondence seeks to establ sh 
the fact that a contract was entered 
into, it must be shown that at some 
point a definite proposal was made by 
one of the correspondents which was 
unconditionally accepted by the other. 
(Dougherty vs. Briggs, 79 A. 924, 231 
Pa. 68.) 





Coloring Ingredient Doesn’t Make a 
Blend.—In the case of the United 
States vs. Ten Barrels of Vinegar (156 
F. 399) it was shown that a label at- 
tached to distilled vinegar, to which 
had been added pure boiled cider for 
coloring purposes, described the vinegar 
as a blend of pure boiled apple cider 
and distilled vinegar. It was held that 
the vinegar was misbranded within tiie 
meaning of the Pure Food Law. 





Circular Not Necessarily An Offer 
to Sell.—It was held in the case of 
Montgomery Ward & Co. vs. Johnson 
(95 N. E. 290) that a circular issued 
by a manufacturer was an_ invitation 
of proposals, not a general offer to sell. 


Buyer’s Rights on Finding Goods 
Not as _Represented.—It is set forth 
in the case of Morrow vs. Bonebrake 
(115 P. 585, 84 Kan. 724) that a seller 
who makes positive representations 
without knowing that they are true may 
be held liable if such assertions turn 
out afterwards to be false. And this 
decision also sets forth that though the 
buyer of a diamond might have learned 
of the falsity of representations by a 
more thorough examination than was 
at first given, this fact does not keep 
him or her from later coming back 
upon the seller if the sale was made 
on the strength of the purchaser’s con- 
fidence in the statements of the seller. 








Silence May be Construed as Acqui- 
escence.—A concern selling lime, on 
being notified by a buyer that an ac- 
count would be settled at a_ certain 
named price, made no objection. It 
was held that making no_ objection 
bound them to abide by that price in 
settlement. (Cowell vs. Snyder, 115 
P. 961.) 





Cannot Pile Up Damages After 
Breach.—In the case of the Cumber- 
land Glass Mfg. Company vs. Wheaton 
(94 N. E. 803) the court held that 
when the buyer has notified a manu- 
facturer that he will not receive goods 
ordered, the manufacturer cannot en- 





hance damages by continuing to manu 
fac‘ure such articles after such notifica 
tion. 
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DEVELOPING SERVICE IN : 
HOTEL 





Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y., 
as the result of an unpleasant 
episode of a well-known guest 
with a clerk who didn’t happen 

. know him, and a kick to the 
; -oprietor that made itself felt 

| down the line to the lowliest 

sat coe has issued a_ booklet 
chiefiy for the edification of its 
employees, but doing no harm to 
the prestige of the house if read 
by a guest. A few quotations 
sow the spirit it tries to incul- 
cate : 

A hotel has just one thing to sell. 

And that one thing is Service. 

The hotel sells poor Service is 

2 Poor Hotel : ? 

° The hotel that sells good Service is 
a Good Hotel. 

It is the object of the Hotel Statler 

sell its Guests the Very Best Service 
in the world. 

The Service of a Hotel is not a thing 
supplied by any single individual. It 

not Special Attention to any one 
(,uest. 

Hotel Service—that is, Hotel Stat- 
er Service—means the limit of Courte- 
ous, Efficient Attention from each Par- 
ticular Employee to each Particular 
Guest. 

A Doorman can Swing the door in a 
manner to assure the New Guest that 
he is in His Hotel, where people are 
prompt to serve him. 

He can Sling the door in a way that 
sticks in the Guest’s “‘crop’”’ and makes 
him expect to find at the desk a 
scratchy, sputtery pen, sticking in a 
potato. 

When the room clerk says: ‘Front, 
show Mr. Robinson to room 1,252,” in- 
stead of “Show the gentleman,” etc., 
the Guest immediately gets a warm 
feeling of being welcome. 

An operator who is quick to answer 
telephone calls and does not keep a 
Guest holding a cold receiver to his 
ear and listening intently to nothing, 
can swell the appreciation of Statler 
Service, and swell the Statler appre- 
ciation of her. 

It is these little things that send 
a Guest away to say, promptly, bee 
stopped at Hotel Statier,” or, listless- 
ly, “I put up at a hotel last night.” 

“enue item of extra courtesy con- 
tributes toward a better pleased Guest, 
and every pleased Guest contributes 
toward a better, bigger Statler. 

pee oa 


J. Ray Woltz has resigned as presi- 
dent of Farm Life and secured an in- 
terest in the Chas. H. Touzalin Adver- 
tising Agency and will be secretary and 
treasurer of the company. Mr. Woltz 
has been known for over ten years as 

“Farm Life’s hired man” and is one 
of the best known advertising men_of 
the West. He is president of the Chi- 
cago Advertising Association. 


PHYSICAL 
CVLTVRE 


influences the daily life of its 
multitude of readers. It has 
gathered unto itself their un- 
adulterated confidence. This 
confidence .is extended in full 
to the advertising pages and 
their occupants. It is the 
power behind results. 
Eastern Office: 1 Madison Ave. 
O. J. Elder, Mgr. 


Western Office: Peoples Gas Bldg. 
W. J. Macdonald, Mgr. 


Quality Circulation 


Brings Returns 





ADVERTISING RATES The 
Lincoln Weekly Star 


THE FARMER’S FAMILY PAPER 


Containing all the good points 
of other Farm Papers, with many 
additional features. 


Display Rate, 5c per Agate Line 
(70c per Inch) 
No discount for time or space. 
No preferred positions. 
Classified Rate, 1 cent per word 
in nonpareil type. 
Reading matter 25 cents per 
minion line. 


Circulation 15,000 Guaranteed 
All in Nebraska 
21% inches to column, 
inches to page. 
Issued weekly. 
Day of publication, Saturday. 
Forms close on Wednesday. 


STAR PUBLISHING CO. 


150% 





LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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Status of At the recent con- 


Official vention of the Na- 
Organs tional Piano Mer- 


chants’ Association 
an effort was made to get cer- 
tain music trade papers designated 
as “official” organs of the Asso- 
ciation. The effort failed, as it 
should. John C. Freund, presi- 
dent and editor of The Music 
Trades, in a signed editorial, lays 
bare the fallacies of the “official 
organ” idea. Part of his state- 
ment is as follows: 


The day of the “‘organ” or “official 
paper” has passed—certainly in this 
country. This has long been_ recog- 
nized in the political world and is be- 
coming more and more to be accepted 
in the financial and commercial world. 

Once let it be understood that a 
paper is dominated by or is even affili- 
ated with certain particular persons or 
interests and its usefulness is im- 
paired—if it be not destroyed—for the 
simple reason that it has Jost the one 
requirement for a_ healthy existence, 
namely, its independence. 

However able, however honest, how- 
ever well-meaning such a paper might 
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be it would always be suspected of 
being “influenced.” The verv reade's 
whom the “official” board desired to 
reach would regard its every utterance 
with distrust. 

A trade paper must be ready to say 
“No!” to the biggest and most powe 
ful advertiser when his demands are 
unwarranted or conflict with the truth 
or with the rights of others. 

It must struggle for and maintain a 
reputation for fairness by not taking 
sides in trade or legal controversies 
and must realize, once for all, that its 
main function is not to pose as an 
omniscient dictator of trade policies 
and trade ethics or as a divinely a; 
pointed censor of trade morals, but “‘t 
give the news,” with such fair com 
ment as will meet with the approv: 
of intelligent business men. 

Above all it must not consider itseli 
as above the law or as a court of last 
resort. 

And, finally, it must be content t 
seek its reward by ceaselessly striving 
for the good of the industry as 
whole and not of any particular sec 
tion of it. It must be just as muc! 
a dealer’s paper as it is a manufac 
turer’s, or supply man’s paper, and it 
must be imbued with the firm convic 
tion that a conservative course in the 
way of suggesting better methods, con 
structive reforms, while upholding the 
honor, dignity and good name of the 
trade, is a surer and far more effective 
means to promote the progress and 
prosperity of the industry than the sen- 
sational exposure and reckless denun- 
cation even of admitted evils. 


The suggestion is sometimes 
made that a convention endorse 
certain papers recognized to be 
working for the good of the 
industry and ignore the other 
kind. Under certain conditions 
this plan may have its merits, 
but it would depend strictly on 
the actual conditions that con- 
fronted a particular industry at 
a given time. It cannot be laid 
down as a principle. 

But better than official organs 
or indorsed publications is the 
trade paper that stands on its own 
legs without any necessity of be- 
ing propped up by official recog- 
nition. It is the spontaneous um- 
official recognition of merit that 
makes real circulation, draws ad- 
vertising patronage, and gives a 
paper its actual standing in an 
industry. 





PRINTERS’ INK says: 

Any commercial artist will tell 
you that he can do twice as good 
work for some men as for others; 
there’s a real art in getting the 
best an artist can give. 
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PRINTERS’ 
It’s Up A correspondent 
to the suggests that 
PRINTERS’ INK pub- 
Chief lish more articles 


m the subject of “Why Advertis- 
ng Sometimes Fails.” He says: 

My experience of a goodly number 
f years convinces me that there is a 
vreat actual waste in advertising due to 
he advertisers themselves not living » 
‘o the standard expected from their ad- 
ertisements. 

In dealing with advertisers, especially 
those who invite direct replies, I have 
een astonished at the delays, troubles 
nd complications, even with some of 
he largest houses, that arise in reply- 
ig to the simplest of inquiries, ship- 
ng of orders and completing transac 
‘ions. Some of the most glaring and 
areless errors have come to my per- 
sonal notice during the past year, 
aking me wonder how on earth a lot 
f these big business people get any 
eturns at all, let alone repeat orders. 
sut the advertising agents and adver- 
sing managers and the ane ae get 
he blame, through no fault of the'rs. 

This point of view seems to be 
‘orroborated from many other 
sources. -In a recent issue PRINT- 
‘RS’ Ink published an article by 
a man who had come in contact 
with hundreds of retailers, and 
who found by personal inquiry 
that they were often very poorly 
taken care of. by the correspond- 
ence and shipping departments of 
some of the most conspicuous ad- 
vertising manufacturers. 

Not long ago a Western con- 
cern wrote to Printers’ INK and 
asked to be referred to a firm 
which could furnish a certain iine 
of supplies. The letter was for- 
warded to such a concern, one of 
the bigges‘ in that line, and from 
there was forwarded to the con- 
cern’s Western office. Later the 
inquirer wrote again to PRINTERS’ 
INK and said he had had no satis- 
faction at all out of the firm to 
which his inquiry was referred. 
When the matter was again called 
to the attention of the manufac- 
turer of supplies it was found that 
this concern was fullv equipped 
to sell the man what he wanted, 


but the inquiry had just been 
allowed to slip by with slight 
attention. 


The question is: What can the 
advertising manager or the adver- 
tising agency do about it? Such 
matters are usually outside of 


their jurisdiction, and criticisins 
are often 


not received in the 
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proper spirit. ‘That’s our busi- 
ness,” says the Sales Department. 
“You produce the inquiries and 
we'll close the deal.” 

Right here is where the Chief 
needs to take a hand. When two 
departments are on an equal foot- 
ing, and neither has authority 
over the other, it is distinctly 
the Chief’s business to harmonize 
them. If they are not working in 
harmony, and one depariment 
nullifies the work of another, the 


real fault is at the top. Any suc- 
cessful business principal will 
O.K. that statement. The fault 


is at the top—it is up to the Chief 
himself. There are some things 
that cannot be delegated. Depart- 
ments never remain at logger- 
heads when the Chief is tilling his 
own rightful place and using his 
authority. , Delegating responsi- 
bility without authority and rec- 
ognition is one of the greatest 
flaws in modern business prac- 
tice. 








PRINTERS’ INK Says: 

You can do some things in a 
particular situation that would be 
ruinous {o adopt as a principle. 


Efficacy of Just what place a 
house organ occu- 





House anet : 
pies in a manufac- 

Organs turer’s advertising 
plans is an open question. It is 
more than probable that its 


rightful function is both more and 
less than some manufacturers 
suppose. There are over five 
liundred house organs now going 
through the mails, sometimes 
scores of them reaching one con- 
cern. Some of them have been 
known to do effective work that 
could be traced, and some are 
capable of accomplishing a great 
deal more than they have yet been 
made to do. 

The editor of a house organ 
often imagines that the business 
man saves his little publication 
out of the day’s mail, slips it into 
his pocket, and takes it home to 
regale himself with its clever en- 
tertainment features during his 
leisure hours, and that perchance 
he will absorb a little pure ad- 
vertising matter unawares. When 
this is known to be a fact in a 
sufficient number of instances to 








warrant a generalization, all well 
and good. But to assume that 
this is the case when it isn’t may 
cause the little publication to 
signally fail of its mission. 

The fact is that there are only 
twenty-four hours in any man’s 
day, and that most “live pros- 
pects” quit work promptly when 
the whistle blows and either graze 
pedestrians along the avenue or 
browse through the classics or the 
evening paper as taste may dic- 
tate, and spend the rest of the 
time in social diversions. Few 
‘are ever discovered reading house 
organs after office hours. If they 
are read at all they are read in 
hasty snatches between the multi- 
farious interruptions of a busy 
day. At that time the mind is 
not relaxed, it is not in much of 
a mood to appreciate the delect- 
able story about the Irishman 
and the wooden horse. 

In the course of the day’s mail 
the house organ gets a chance at 
his attention—usually just one 
chance. If it looks promising— 
as if it had something in it that 
would help his business or sug- 
gest an idea—it gets a few mo- 
ments’ respectful consideration, 
and then it is strictly up to the 
publication to hold that attention 
and connect up with it in a busi- 
ness way. And that is what few 
house organs really do. They 
get the chance at his attention, 
but often throw it away, largely 
because the publication is edited 
from a point of view that is 
greatly at variance with the actu- 
alities. 

Another great mistake that is 
sometimes made in regard to 
house organs is that they reach 
all the prospective customers in 
a given line and therefore can 
take the place of advertising 
proper. A moment’s real thought 
on this point should convince any 
shrewd business man that this is 
a mistaken assumption—too ab- 
surd, in fact, for serious consider- 
ation. 

The house organ undoubtedly 
has its place, just as has other 
forms of auxiliary advertising, 
but as a rule that place is sec- 
ondary. It may assist personal 
salesmanship to the trade. but it 
cannot take the place of it. And 
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it may assist advertising in the 
magazines and newspapers and 
trade papers, but it cannot do the 
real work which those mediums 
can do. 

Every legitimate form of adver- 
tising needs to be better under- 
stood, its possibilities developed, 
and its efficiencies increased. But 
this can be done without falling 
into the common error of those 
who advocate one class of me- 
diums to the exclusion of others 
—the error that that one medium 
makes other forms of advertising 
unnecessary. 





Printers’ INK says: 

People like an advertisement 
that helps them make up their 
mind, 








A well-known ad- 

Looking vertising man, sit- 

Ahead ting on the other 

side of a hotel table 

at luncheon the other day, dropped 

a remark that seems worthy of 

a larger audience. And there are 
many such. 

Speaking of looking ahead and 
forecasting the status of affairs a 
few years hence, and shaping a 
business to move in that direc- 
tion, he said: 

“When an idea is so plain that 
everybody can see it, and yet 
everybody is wondering why it 
isn’t put in force, just wait a few 
years and you will see that idea 
recognized as standard practice.” 

Just to prove the soundness of 
this spontaneous epigram a dozen 
or more applications were made— 
things that are now being done 
which a few years ago were only 
talked about. It seemed to work 
out in recent history as regards 
getting together, honesty i in adver- 
tising, agent’s organization, circu- 
lation statements, free publicity. 
show-me advertising, exchange of 
one-time secrets of business, and 
so on. All of these movements 
were preceded by a rather gen- 
eral recognition of the utter rea- 
sonableness of the idea. 

So there is still hope for pres- 
ent-day reformers. The points 
which are so plain that anybody 
can see them will, if they follow 
precedent, become the general 
practice in time. 
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A Raise and 
A Reduction 


LIFE’S Rates 


Effective first issue of January, 1912, 
LIFE’S rate will be $1.25 per line. All space 
used prior to that time will be accepted at the 
present $1.00 Card. 














As the $1.00 card was based on a circulation of 
100,000 and as LIFE is now running 154,000 per 
issue, it is giving advertisers unusual value prior to 
January at the $1.00 rate. 

The rate per line per thousand on the $1.00 card 
was .01. The rate per line per thousand on the $1.25 
card is .00822, a reduction of 20% in the rate per line 
per thousand. 

As LIFE is growing right now as never in its 
career, and as we inaugurate a splendid new feature 
in the form of the double center page illustrations 
in three colors, effective first issue of October, it will 
unquestionably further increase the demand for 
LIFE. 


We gladly invite a comparison of LIFE’S rates 
and circulation, but in justice to advertiser and pub- 
lisher, much consideration should be given to the 
unquestioned number of readers per copy which 
LIFE is acknowledged to have and the fact that it 
is retained for future reading as are few, if any, pub- 
lications. It is our wish to give advertisers the 
greatest value possible and our rule is, an absolutely 
square deal for all, no favorites, and an open door 
for everybody. 


GeorceE B. RicHarpson, Adv. Mgr., 31st St., West, No. 17, New York 
B. F. Provanpre, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg., 1204, Chicago 
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THE GENTLE ART OF GET- 
TING THE AGENT’S 
COMMISSION 


The following bulletin was sent 
last week by the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association to 
its members: 





Enpicott, Jounson & Co., 
Endicott, N. Y. 

This company manufactures and ad- 

vertises the Endwell Shoe. Some three 
years ago, prior to which time they 
had not used newspapers for advertis- 
ing, the Geo. Dyer Adv. Agency 
N. Y. City induced them to Start 
an advertising campaign in newspapers. 
The agency also handled their distribu- 
tion and from small beginnings in- 
creased the account to about $40,000 
per annum. This agency now has many 
contracts outstanding and has prepared 
a complete future campaign. R. E. 
Dildine, advertising manager of the 
company, has determined to dispense 
with the services of an advertising 
agency and to do bus’ness direct with 
newspapers on a net rate. In his own 
words he has determined that all future 
contracts will be made direct and that 
he will buy space as low as it can be 
bought by an agency or not at all. 
He refuses to consider exchanging dol- 
lars for eighty-five cents. 
* This condition presents to publishers 
in clear-cut fashion an opportunity to 
answer in an effective way the state 
ment frequently made by advertising 
agents that it does not pay to develop 
a newspaper account because as soon as 
such account approximates $50,000 the 
newspapers are willing to do business 
direct at a net rate. 

Sept. 21st, 1911. 


This reminds Printers’ INK of 
a certain famous account fifteen 
years ago which was being placed 
through a great New York agency, 
one of the oldest in the business. 
The advertiser was getting good 
results, the agency was giving in- 
telligent service. the publishers 
were receiving fat checks. 

Everybody seemed to be happy 
until one fine day a plausible gen- 
tleman showed up in the adver- 
tiser’s office with a claim that he 
could save the firm the agent’s 
commission if he were given the 
job of advertising manager at a 
comfortable little s‘ipend. The 
firm fell for it. The old, respect- 
able agency lost the account. The 
firm's high standing and large ad- 
vertising appropriation were put 
back of the attempt to intercept 
the commission. Publishers were 
told that the advertiser had es- 
tablished his own advertising de- 
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partment which was to all practi- 
cal purposes an agency. The busi- 
ness would not be placed through 
an agency, nor with any pub!'ca- 
tion that would not allow the 
commission direct. Quite a g 00d 
many publishers accepted the sit- 
uation and conceded the cominis- 
sion (that was fifteen  ycars 
ago). 

The sad part of the stor) is 
that the p!ausible gentleman fell 
down completely on his job as 
advertising manager. The tirm 
let him out quietly through the 
back door, and made an ageiicy 
connection again. The new agent 
had the list of prices charged the 
firm direct. The orders went out 
on the basis of these net prices 
“less our usual commission.” 
Now this agent had many ac- 
counts and placed some large 
apropriations. 

When the publisher protesied 
against allowing a second com- 
mission the agent said, “My! 
my! You don’t mean to say you 
have been allowing commissions 
direct? How can vou expect me 


to work for you if you don't 
protect me? It’s a terrible ke tle 
of fish, isn’t it?” So the poor 


publisher chopped off a second 
fifteen,—in some cases. 

What Printers’ INK would like 
to find out from some _ expert 
arithinetician is how long. this 
seesaw act can be continued, be- 
fore the publisher will actually 
owe the advertiser money for the 
privilege of running his copy. 





——_~-—~+or 
CIVICS FOR AGATE CLUB. 
The Rev. W. T. Sumner, Dean of 
the Episcopal Cathedral and chairman 
of the Vice Commiss‘on of Chicago, 
talked to the Chicago “Agate Club” 


September 18, on the problems. that 
are confronting every citizen of Chi- 
cago to-day,—problems which every citi- 
zen must help solve. He advocated the 
“Galveston or Commission’ form: of 
government for the city of Chicago. 
——_——+o+—___. 


SELFRIDGE VISITS CHICAGO. 


H. Gordon Selfridge, proprietor of 
Selfridge’s store in London, and _for- 
mer partner in the firm of Marshall 
Field & Company, Chicago, recently 
made a record trip to this country, 
spending but four days on American 
soil, most of the time being spent in 
Chicago. 
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WANTED— 








A 300,000 to 500,000 


Magazine Circulation 








\ 


to keep busy the big speedy Web presses 
and bindery outfit we have just added to 
our plant. 


@ This is the opportunity of a lifetime for 
some publisher to place his printing in the 
hands of an organization where the watch- 
word is satisfaction; where the equipment 
is modern in every sense of the word; 
where every man knows his work and does 
it well—a combination that produces print- 
ing as near to perfect as possible 


@ We 2re now printing the magazines 
listed below. Their uniform typographical 
excellence is a Francis trademark. The one 
other publisher in search of such service 
and quality as this need look no further 
for a guide than the judgment of these 
publishers : 


Columbian Magazine Moving Picture News 
Field & Stream Educational Founda- 


College World tions 

Printers’ {nk Teachers Magazine 
Musical Age Mack’s Messenger 
Haberdasher School Journal 
Motor Boat Daily Bible 

Little Cos Snap Shots 

Outing The Editor 


—S Um 





y, 








Charles Francis Press 
30 West 13th Street, New York City 














A “BRILLIANT” ADDRESS. 


The largest and most perfect diamond 
ever seen in Portland, Ore., was taken 
to the Portland Ad Club luncheon Sep- 
tember by E. J. Jaeger, chairman, to 
illustrate a talk he gave at that time 
on “Successful Jewelry Advertising.” 
Other speakers were Rev. J. D. Corby 
and W. T. Foster, president of Reed 
Institute. 

————+or———_ 


Des Moines, Ia., real estate men are 
seriously considering co-operative adver- 
tising. 


DON’T YOU NEED A 
Real Advertising Manager? 


If so, I would like tohear from you. ‘Twelve years 
as advertising manager and five years advertising 
agency experience—directing sales and publicity 
interests some of best known concerns in the 
U.S. Exceptional record as high-grade origin- 
ator of complete merchandizing campaigns—as 
“plan and copy’’ man—and in personally hand- 
ling advertising ‘‘accounts”’ of widely diversified 
character. ‘Thoroughly familiar with practical 
salesmanship; sales, office and factory manage- 
ment; advertising agency methods and oyper- 
ation; advertising media, rates and comparative 
values; publishing, printing, drawing and design- 
ing, engraving, etc. Can submit unquestionable 
endorsements and proofs of character and ability, 
as well as a line of samples of personal work 
which for class, variety and volume cannot be 
duplicated. Willclose with responsible concern, 
onveryreasonable basis, for trial period. Address: 


ADVERTISING MAN, care of B. P. R., 
316 Ashland Block, Chicago 














This is the way to per- 
manently develop your 


Financial 
Advertising 


Adopt my method 
which has proven 
successful on a 
metropolitan daily. 
It’s worth looking 
into. 


Nathaniel Ferguson, Reading,Pa. 





TRADE MARK, $50 MOTTO, $25 


Selection from designs and mottoes submitted 
in competition will be announced October 14th, 
and paid for as above. For use in advertising 
strong, vigorous, growing, strictly Western Com- 
pany, writing liberal life, accident and health 
policies. 

Aside from above, human interest pictures, 
illustrating need and desirability of such insur- 
ance, will be considered and purchased at fair 
prices CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE AND 
+NVESTMENT CO, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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BALTIMORE CLUB’S ORGAN 


The Advertising Club of Baltinore 
has issued the first number of a 38-page 
organ, the Adclub Bulletin, and it is 
one of the finest blends of business and 
bonhomie that has reached the sancium 
of Printers’ Ink, thoroughly creditabie 
to the club and represen.ative of the 
profession. The inspirational, didactic 
and humorous are mingled in engaging 
proportions, the illustrations are pro- 
tuse, and print and paper are wrex- 
ceptionable. 

Editor John E. Raine is naturally 
expecting great things from such a 
power in the field. ‘With this monthly 
organ,” he says, “‘we expect to have 
such a complete organization that the 
1913 convention of the Asociated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of America will natural- 
ly fall our way.” 

The first number of the Bulletin is 
garnished with the portraits of the 
officers and members and has for front- 
ispiece a likeness of President Coleman 
ot the national association. In the 
letterpress, President J. E. M. Raley 
lays down a platform for the club 
and other members discuss subjects of 
local and professional interest. 

On the humorous side, one of the 
tenstrikes is the picture of Joseph M. 
Mann riding Thomas W. Lawson’s prize 
bull at Dreamwold, on one occasion in 
Boston Convention Week. 

The Bulletin carries an advertising 
section of respectable size, but has no 
advertising or soliciting department. 


a te 
FROM A FAITHFUL STUDENT OF 
PRINTERS’ INK 





120 Boytston STREET, 
Boston, Mass., Sept. 22, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In closing my Boston office I find 
that I have practically a complete set 
of Printers’ Ink from its initial num- 
ber to the present time. Do you have 
demand for these, and can you suggest 
anyone who would make an offer for 
them, or would an announcement bring 
requests through Printers’ Ink? The 
copies are unbound. 

Please favor with quick reply, and 
oblige, 

Kate E. Griswotp. 
es 


DALLAS CONVENTION IN MAY 


It was made public during the lunch- 
eon given to George W. Coleman, presi- 
dent of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of America, by the Fort Worth 
Advertising Men’s Club, September 19, 
that the national convention of that 
organization in Dallas will be held 
next May. The exact dates have not 
been determined. 

A gold-headed cane was _ presented 
Mr. Coleman by the advertising men 
of Fort Worth. 





DEATH OF C. E. SHERIN 


C. E. Sherin, the well-known New 
York advertising agent, died suddenly 
of appendicitis September 23, after only 
two days’ illness. 
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FRINTERS’ 


WITH BUTTERICK’S 


DENNISON 





F. A. Dennison goes to the Western 
fice of the Butterick Publishing Com- 
pany from the Western office of the 
Associated Farm Papers, which office 
1e opened and successfully managed. 
Previous to that he was with the Amer- 
can Fork & Hoe Company, of Cleve- 
ind, the Lovell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Erie, and the National Cash 
Register Company. 

——_+ e+ —__—— 


BY “HOME AND FARM” DIRECT 


On and after October 1 the Chicago 
and Western advertising of Home and 
Farm will be conducted direct from the 
Louisville headquarters by L. H. Mit- 
chell, advertising manager. Selection 
of permanent headquarters and repre- 
sentation in the Western field will be 
made later. 

ee Se 


GENERAL CAR ADVERTISING CO. 
INCORPORATES 








The General Car Advertising Com- 
pany, St. Louis; capital, $100,000, fully 
paid. Incorporators: Charles Van 
Dyke Hill, E. S. Little, E. M. wis. 
Mr. Hill, who is secretary of the West- 
ern Advertising Company, said the 
company will operate outside of St. 
Louis and expects to have its principal 
office in New York. It will engage 
chiefly in street car advertising. 
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NEWSPAPER COURTESY TO AD- 
MEN 


On the occasion of the visit to the 
Fort Worth Advertising Men’s Club 
of President George W. Coleman, of 
Associated Advertising Clubs of Amer- 
ica, the Star-Telegram of that city got 
out two ‘‘Coleman” extras, the first of 
which was given to each guest attend- 
ing the dinner as he left the banquet 
hall. The second extra was got out 
an hour later and contained a full re- 
port of the dinner and of President 
Coleman’s visit, including his and other 
addresses delivgred upon that occasion. 
The latter extra was sent to Waco, 
where Mr. Coleman had gone to ad- 
dress the Ad Club, and was delivered 
to the guests of the Waco Club by a 
representative of the Star-Telegram as 
they sat down to dinner. This exhibi- 
tion of newspaper werk was roundly 
cheered by the assembled guests. 

Unique menus used at the Fort 
Worth dinner were also furnished with 
the compliments of the Star-Telegram. 

soacianaciainhiaiAeiatadaans 


MERRY’S NEW CONNECTION 





D. Maxwell Merry, formerly identi- 
fied with the executive staff of Frank 
Seaman, Inc., has become a_ business 
associate in the Nolley Advertising 
Agency, of New York City and Balti- 
more. He will direct the service and 
business promotion departments, and 
is arranging to open a branch office in 
ideotrant. 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 














The Schoolmaster’s mail con- 
tained two posers last week: 

An Ohio correspondent who is 
deeply interested in the scientific 
side of advertising is endeavoring 
to discover definite laws with re- 
spect to the attention-attracting 
value of advertisements. He has 
tackled the relation of size to at- 
tention-a tracting value and feels 
sure that as size increases the at- 
tention-attracting value increases 
proportionately, at least; and he is 
inclined to share the belief of a 
well-known investigator whose ex- 
periments convinced him that a 
half-page advertisement has more 
than twice the value of the quar- 
ter-page and the whole page more 
than double the value of the hali- 
page. 

“I am not so sure,” says this 
correspondent. “that resulis are 
proportionately better as the size 
increases, but it seems that the 
attention-attracting value must 
increase proportionately.” 

Our scientific friends must not 
forget that there is a_ practical 


side to all these questions. If the 
advertising is of a class that 
brings direct returns, and the 


doubling of the space does not 
bring double the returns the idea 
that the bigger advertisement has 
twice the attention-attracting 
value seems to have received the 
solar plexus blow. 

The best tests on this question 
are those tests in which adver- 
tisers have used advertisements of 
the same character but of differ- 
ent size, in the same mediums and, 
as far as possible, under the same 
conditions. A number of such 
tests have been made, and they 
show that what is the most-effec- 
tive size of advertisement for one 
edvertiser is not necessarily the 
most-effective size for another. 
The automobile manufacturer 
finds it advisable to use larger 
space than does the manufacturer 
of boys’ printing presses. The 
Schoolmaster knows of one case 


where quadrupling the size of the 


space has made a mail-order ad- 
vertiser’s inquiries cost more than 
twice as much, and he knows oi 
another case where quadrupliny 
the space has more than quad- 
rupled the returns, that is, ha: 
reduced cost. A national adver 
tiser tells the Schoolmaster that 
one page in a certain wel'-dis 
tributed almanac paid well, that a 
two-page advertisement inserted 
there did not pay so well, and 
that a three-page advertisement 
made the cost of inquiries pro- 
hibitive. 

There is for each advertiser one 





How Can I Make a Cat 
Stretch Itself 


On the Stage Every Night? 


That is what puzzled David Belasco. He 
wanted to give a domestic touch to a play: 
If he could only get a cat to come on the 
stage at a particular point in the play, 
stretch itself and lap a sauces of milk. But 
how to make a cat stretch every night at 
agiven time? He puzzled over it for days. 
Then an ingenious idea struck him, and 
every might for 400 mghts he made a cat 
stretch. It made the success of the play. 
Read how he did it. You never would 
have thought it possible. 

“Luttle things like that have made my plays success 
ful,” says Mr Belasco. Then he tells of the “litte 
things,” all in an article,““Why I Believe mm the 
Little Things.” It is a picture“behind the swenes” — 


but i, is more 


Its in the September Lapies' Home Jourwas 


15 Cents Everywhere 











EXAMPLE OF CLEVERLY HANDLED CURI®S- 
ITY APPEAL 


most efficient size; beyond that 
and below that the advertiser will 
strike the law of diminishing re- 
turns, and while he may get more 
attention with larger space he will 
not get proportionately more. 
And even the most efficient size is 
not likely to remain a fixed quan- 
tity for all time, but may change 
as conditions change. It is ab- 
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surd to claim that for every ad- 
vertiser eight inches across three 
columns is worth twice as much 
as six inches across two columns; 
to carry out this argument indefi- 
niiely would lead to the ridicu- 
lous conclusion that it would pay 
every advertiser to buy the entire 
newspaper, or as much as he could 
buy of it. Special conditions may 
mike it advisable for almost any 
advertiser to use large space, but 
it does not follow that large 
space always yields proportion- 
ately greater attention-attracting 
ve iue. 
* x * 

‘Then again,” says the School- 
master’s Ohio correspondent, “I 
ai? much interested in working 
out when an advertisement should 
aj peal to the intellect and when 
to the emotions. Which would 
you say is the most effective?” 

The Schoolmaster urges his 
correspondent to use care in get- 
ting into the mazes of such a 
question, for he knew one man to 
get into such a state of complex- 


ity on this point that he was 
nearly two. years straightening 
himself out! 

Whether the intellect or an 
emotion ought to be appealed to 
would seem to depend on what 
is to be advertised. There could 
hardly be much emotional appeal 
in selling galvanized nails or 
barbed wire fencing, but there 
would probably be considerable 
in selling an engagement ring or 
a piano. If one studies the thing 
he has to sell and then studies the 
class of people that he may rea- 
sonably expect to sell to, their 
motives and methods of buying, 
etc., he will not probably have 
any difficulty in deciding what 
points ought to be played up. 
And if the advertising man is not 
always able to label one point 
“This is an appeal to the intel- 
lect,” and another “This is an 
appeal to the emotions,” he 
needn’t lose any sleep over that. 

x *x 


Speaking of appeals to the emo- 
tions and instincts: both sales- 
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Advertising in San Francisco Morning§Newspapers during the First 
Eight Months of 1911: 


6,398,056 Agate Lines 
.. 3,452,750 Agate Lines 
. 3,439,436 Agate Lines 
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— 
Are You Developin 
Your Export Markets 


There is not a more important part of a manu- 
facturer’s business than his Foreign Trade.« It 
offers a means of relief from quiet domestic 
conditions, responds readiiy to advertis- 
ing, is exceedingly profitable and offers 
unlimited possibilities for the future. 

Throvgh the AMERICAN EX- 
PORTER you combine export adver- 
tising with an important service. 

You are invited to write 
for sample copy and par- 
ticulars, 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 


N. A 
Established 




















Celluloid 
Offer Your Particular Trade Bet- 
ter Guide Cards—Fewer of Them 


Celluloid Tipped Guides 


will outwear six or more sets of ordinary un- 
reinforced guides. Your customer dispenses with 
the annoyance of constantly replacing dog-eared 
sets. He will remember the store that solved the 
vexing little problem of giving his Card Index 
File the well kept appearance it should have, 
Write for samples. 

STANDARD INDEX CARD CO. 
701 to 709 Arch Street, Philadoiphia 





AM at present doing 
the advertising for a 
manufacturing con- 
cern (the largest of its 
kind in the world), but 
desire to make a change. 
With that end in view 
I invite correspondence. 
Address: Box 1200, 


care Printers’ Ink. 
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men and advertisers can often 
use an appeal to curiosity effect- 
ively if care is taken to conrect 
the appeal logically with what is 
to follow. 

“Would you like to see what 
your friend Mrs. Blank selected ?” 
says the house-to-house salesnian 
of dress. goods; and often the 
prospect would, 

Note the Ladies’ Home Jourital 
advertisement reproduced on page 
80. The top display brings out a 
homely little question, but most 
of us whose eyes fell on the page 
containing this advertisement 
were instantly attracted, and we 
felt curious to know how in the 
dickens David Belasco did man- 
age to make the cat stretch itself 
on the stage every night. Most 
writers handle a curiosity appeal 
crudely, but this advertising man 
didn’t. The Schoolmaster pleads 
guilty to having bought a copy 
of the L. H. J. just to see how 
the cat was made to stretch at 
the right time. 

* * * 

Ever feel that you were going 
stale; that you would soon get 
to the point where you would no 
longer have any good ideas? 
Don’t. The experience of the best 
planners and writers shows that 
good ideas are like the widow's 
cruse of oil; no matter how much 
you use, more will come; the very 
act of using creates more. There 
are times, of course, when you 
can do better work than at others. 
We advertising men cannot al- 
ways wait for the moment of in- 
spiration, but there is comfort in 
the following extract from a re- 
cent issue of Collier's Weekly; 

“Advertising is of very little 
use in my business,” said a man 
some time ago whose _ business 
was that of selling trees, shrub- 
bery, flowers, etc., almost entirely 
by salesmen, in a restricted terri- 
tory. 
“What’s your biggest problem?” 
asked an acquaintance, who is in 
the advertising business. 

The nursery man mused. and 
then said very decidedly, “Why, 
getting people to settle up ‘or 
what they buy. If I could get 
my money surely and promptly, 
I could do a fine business.” 
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“Do you let customers know 


ing man. “Get hold of an at- 
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TO MAKE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 


annual meeting in the Hotel Randolph 
clubroom Wednesday night, September 
































° Paper Pencil 
in 
“1] Blaisdell no ésecress 
= i a —— meets these specifications to a “T.”” 

— It sharpens, like other Blaisdell pencils, 













ess by “‘nicking” the parer between per- 
' forations and pulling off a strip—you’ 
1D- can do this with a pin or a nail ifa knife 
ely isn't handy—and it has an extra thick 
m lead of fine imported Bavarian graphite 
which is smooth and strong. 
on These pencils save time to hurried 
l! workers. For editorial work, memo- 
in randa, checking and similar uses they 
are great. Order them of your 
d stationer; if not with him write us direct 
1 


For 10c we will send to any 
address 3 checking pencils with 
soft, extra thick black leads. 


BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL CO., 45 | 3 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Advertising Novelties and 
Specialties 




















Names and addresses of manufac- 
turers or distributors of articles men- 
tioned under this heading will be 
gladly supplied to PRINTERS’ INK 
readers if correspondence is addressed 
to The Novelty & Specialty Depart- 
ment, Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., 
12 West 3lst St., New York. 


A tobacco manufacturer is endeavor- 
ing to boost the sales of a certain 
brand of cigarettes by enclosing in 
each packet a few playing cards. Sev- 
eral purchases are, of course, necessary 
to secure the complete deck. The cards 
are in miniature. 





The H. Black Company, makers of 
“‘Wooltex,” is sending out a set of 
unique mailing cards to dealers, to be 
used for window display. The first 
of the series is printed in two colors 
with a picture of the Black factory 
tower in the center. Across this is 
printed “This is the Store That Sells 
Wooltex.” 





George R. Lyon, a New York in- 
surance agent, is sending out 90-page 
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At the top of 
each page is printed a short insurar.ce 


booklets to prospects. 


talk, mumbered as “Reminders” frm 
1 to 86. The balance of the space is 
for memoranda. 





Advertising men and other possi! le 
buyers of high-grade paper are rece v- 
ing neat leather-bound calendars and 
memo pads from the American 
Writing Paper Company. The calen- 
dar, which is a perpetual one, is «t- 
tached to the hinged cover of the pad 
and stands easel-fashion in a small 
groove. The pad consists of a pile of 
sample slips of the’ many colors and 
grades of Coupon Bond, the paper man- 
ufactured by this company. Each slip 
bears the trade-mark of the company 
with the trade name of the paper. 





Ault & Wiborg, the well-known ink 
manufacturers, took advantage of the 
opportunity offered by the Printing 
Cost Congress, held recently in Denver, 
to distribute handsome gun-metal watch 
fobs bearing the Typothetae emblem as 
a charm, and a few words about the 
company. 





The Worcester Salt Company is 
giving to grocers for distribution to 
their customers small, flat, oval pin 
cushions. The face and back are of 
cardboard, with a thin strip of felt 
between. One side carries a picture 
of the Worcester Salt bag and_ the 
other the injunction to “Pin Your 
Faith To Worcester Salt.” 
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big man. 








“We Will Pay for Brains and 
Experience the Highest Market 
Price---and More” 


Our clients, well known advertising agents, 
have given us instructions to secure for them a 
If you can produce strong copy and 
can formulate complete selling plans that will 
bring results—if you possess force, individuality 
and character, we can show you a large oppor- 
tunity. The position will pay, to the man who 
can make good, an exceptional salary. 


Fernald’s Newspaper Men’s Exchange 
Besse Building, Springfield, Mass. 
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Classified Advertisements 














Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion. Count six words to line. No order for one time 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar. No advertisement can exceed 
28 lines. Cash must accompany order. 














ADDRESSING MACHINES 


Ts WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
er; throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
pr.ntismade. We also call attention to our new 
fla: platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to fit all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Acdressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 











ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


H W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING 
¢ CO, Equitable Building, St. Louis. Mo. 


Ausent PRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 


In Cuba i? West Indies 


THE 
Beers Advertising Agency 


is the one to consult 


THEY ARE ON THE SPOT 


YOU know what that means! 


37 Cuba Street, Altos (Upstairs) Havana, Cuba 


Cuas. H, FuLter Co., Chicago, Ill., Corr 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





IRCULARS, etc.; vivid, vital, pertinent; 
sometimes peculiar. FRANCIS I. MAULE, 
401 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 





COIN CARDS 


° . 
Mr. Circulation Manager 
Your coin cards are all ready to be printed as 
soon as we receive yourcopy. You need them, 
and delays are dangerous. The effort you are 
planning to send out next week may be saved 
from failure by the use of WINTHROP COIN 
CARDS. You inclose a return envelope to 
make answering easy. Why not a coin card to 
make remitting easy also? And if coin cards— 
the best— WINTHROP COIN CARDS— of 
course. Willi carry any amount up to one dollar 
and seventy cents. Prices based on quantity, and 
quoted on application. Send us your name ard 
a sample copy of your publication and get our 
prices and valuable circulation ideas. 
y WINTHROP PRESS 
Coin Card Department 
419 Lafayette Street New York, N. Y 











ENGRAVING 
PERFECT copper half-tones, 1 col., $1; larger 
10c. per in. THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC 
ENGRAVING CO., Youngstown, Ohio 











FOR SALE 


‘OR SaALE—vart ot the late equipment of The 











ADVERTISING MEDIA 


THE APARTMENT HOUSE reaches owners, 
architects, builders, managers. Interests 
them,too! Get ratecard. 440S. Dearborn,Chicago. 
HE TEXTILE MANUFACTUKER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 











HE circulation of the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day 











Pie in eins 
Vo yuu wish tu reach the coal mine operator, 
mine superintendent, and purchasing agent? 
Give the Black Diamond a “keyed” ad and note 
results. Age, Prestige and Circulation are worth 
‘aying for in an advertising medium. You get 
ill three when you advertise in THE BLACK 
DIAMOND, for twenty-five years the coal trade’s 
leading journal.” 29 Broadway, New York; 
Manhattan Building, Chicago. 











Oklah City Pointer. Battle Creek Duplex, 
tubular, sixteen-page press, with full stereo- 
typing equipment; nearly new, splendid ma- 
chine, runs like asewing machine. One Potter, 
eight-page press, with stereotyping equipment, 
old but capable of doing good work. A fine 
assortment of advertising type, galleys, brasses, 
etc. Wiil be sold at reasonable figures. Ad- 
dress PUBLISHER OF TIMES, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 








HELP WANTED 
APY ERTISING SOLICITOR WANTED on 
trade publication offering unusual talking 
points to advertisers. Don’t write unless you 
can give references and show what you have 
done. Box No. 102, Long Island City, N. Y 





DVERTISING MAN handling and control- 

ling good accounts, doing magazine, news- 
paper and general publicity work, can make sat- 
isfactory commission arrangement with a well 
organized and responsible agency in New York 
City. “T. A. T.,"’ care of Printers’ Ink. 





POSITIONS OPEN in all departments of ad- 
vertising, publishing and printing houses, 
East, South and West. High grade service. 
Registration free. ‘lerms moderate. Estab- 
lished 1898 No branch offices. FERNALD’S 
NEWSPAPER MEN’S EXCHANGE, Spring- 
field, Mass. 
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A large, well known engineering 
publication has an opening in the East for an 
advertising representative who knows the sub- 
ject of advertising thoroughly and can talk and 
write it convincingly, Experience is desirable 
but not imperative. No extraordinary salary 
will be paid at beginning, but merit will be 
liberally paid for when demonstrated. Only 
those who like to work and are certain of their 
ability to make good on a good proposition 
need apply. Address in own handwriting, stat- 
ing age, business pene, qualifications and 
salary needed. Box No, 666, Care of Print- 
ers’ Ink, 








LANTERN SLIDES 


. . . 
Picture Show Advertising 
economically and surely reaches a great pro- 
portion of the people in every community. Our 
service plan of handling Lantern Stides For 
Advertising is of interest to every manufac- 
turer who is distributing his goods thru an 
exclusive dealer. Send for it. THE NEOSHO 
SLIDE COMPANY, 103 Spring Street, 
Neosho, Mo. 











MAIL LISTS. 





AIL LISTS composed by hand from real 
foundry type, two cents per line. Empire 
Type Foundry, Buffalo, N. Y. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


OUNG MEN AND WOMEN of abil- 

ity who seek positions as ad writers 
and ad managers should use the classi- 
fied columns cf Printers’ Ink, the 
business journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished weekly at 12 West 31st St., New 
York. Such advertisements will be in- 
serted at 20 cents a line, six words to 
the line. Printers’ Ink is the best 
school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing advertisers 
than any other publication in the United 
States. 











PHOTOGRAPHS 
FROM ENLARGED NEGATIVES 


VW are better in some respects than 
~ direct bromide enlargements and 
“ cost only half to quarter as much. 
Ask us about them. 


A. A. STONE ; €0., ¢ Cleveland, 0. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


















DVERTISING MAN. Strong writer of 

Mail Order literature, particularly circulars. 
Good knowledge of type, paper and illustra- 
tions. Thoroughly familiar with office details. 
“E,” care of Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising "Writer 
wishes position with department or retail store. 
Four years of successful work. References. 
Address “G,” Lock I Box 104, Dayton, Virginia 








ONNECTION Vira PROGRESSI Vv E 
New York City publishing house wanted by 
live young man for several years associated 
with large trade paper. Experienced in indoor 


work (making up, writing, etc.) Address “‘SUB- 
SCRIBER,"” care of Printers’ Ink. 
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ANTED-—on a live newspaper in a small 

city—by a young man, a position where ex. 
ecutive ability and hard work will teil. Colleze 
education, good advertising experience, some 
knowledge of publishing, familiarity with busi- 
ness methods, Box 3, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Solicitor 


with splendid Trade = record desires posi. 
tion on journal circulating in larger field. Fine 
personality, absolute integrity, highest refer- 
ences. ‘*ENERGETIC,’’ care of Printers’ Ink, 








ABPLE AGGRESSIVE ADVERTISING and 
SALES MANAGER open to immediate en- 
gagement account financial difficulties of co: - 
cern now with, Has originality, initiative, sound 
judgment and writer of strong business letters 
and copy. Ten years making good with big 
manufacturing concerns with big proposition:. 
“BUSINESS BRINGER,” care Printers’ Ink, 





WANT to connect with some owner who’ 


needs a man whose loyalty, efficiency and in- 
tegrity has made him valuable to two prominent 
publishers, but who desires to change where he 
would have opportunity to work into interest 
Has had fourteen years experience. As adver- 
tising and circulation producer, and expense re- 
ducer, can satisfy any owner. Can furnish 
strongest references. Would only change where 
future is bright. Married, 35 years old, never 
drinks and produces business, Address *‘C. C. oa 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


A Woman 


Wants a position with some large manufacturing 
or selling concern. Educated—-a graduate of 
one of the world’s greatest colleges. Experi- 
enced. Sixteen years in winning her own way 
Knowledge of advertising and selling gained by 
handling more thar 200 agents. Will not only 
make good in advertising and selling, but would 
be an ideal assistant to any big broad executive. 
Salary, at present earning $2.000, but looks for 
more “Bb. B, B.,"” Printers’ Ink, Boston Office 


Classified Advertising 


Manager 


A live up-to-date producer is desirous of 
securing a position. Seven years local and 
foreign classified experience. Six years 
with medium am now employed by. 

25 years of age: single man. Thoroughly 
up-to-date in this business. Will go any 

where. Address, “R. W. N.,’’ 1415 Mel- 
rose Street, Chicago, III. 














PRESS CLIPPINGS 





MANA TAN Press Clipping Bureau, 


Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on, any 
trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 





OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 














PUBLICATIONS WANTED 


Wilt consider representation of first class 
trade journal on commission basis. “L. S.,"’ 
care of Printers’ Ink. 











TYPE AND PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


EST TYPE IN THE WORLD, all sizes, 6 

to 72 point, 35c a pound. Not in the Trust 
Complete printing og furnished. Empire 
Type Foundry, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ROLL OF HONOR 








for one year. 








Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
INK a detailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
These statements are on tile and will be shownto any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INK’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 














ALABAMA 
Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 19:0, 
92,516. est advertising medium in Alabama. 
Montgomery, Advertiser, net average Feb., 
191!, 18,810 dy; 23,194Sun. Guarantees daily 3 
times, and Sun. 4 times the net paid circulation 
of any other Montgomery newspaper. 


COLORADO 
Denver, Times. Second in circulation in the 
city. Daily average, July Ist, 1910,-June 30, 
19:1, 26,822, 
CONNECTICUT 


Meriden, Journal, evening. Actual average 
for 1909, 1,729; average for 1910, 7,801 

Meriden, Morning Record & Republican. 
Daily aver. 1909, 7,789; 1910, 7,873. 

New Haven, Lvening Register, daily. Aver. for 
19:0(sworn) 19,096 daily 2c.; Sunday, 14,753, Sc. 
‘New London, Day, ev’g. Av.’10, 6,892. 1st 6 mos. 
'11, 7,096 ; double all other local papers combin‘d. 

New Haven, Union. Largest paid circulation. 
A erage for 1910, 17,267. Paper non-returnable. 

Norwalk, Hvening Hour. Average circulation 
«v-2, 3.627. ‘Carries half page of wants. 

Waterbury, Repudlican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 1910, Daily, 7,217; Sunday, 7,730. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily aver., Ist 6 mos. 1911—58,326 (OO). 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville, Metropolis, Dy, 10, 13,701; Dec., 
‘ro, 14,669. E KatzSp.A.A,N.Y.and Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 


He We We te He 


Chicago Examiner, average 
to1o, Sunday 624,607, Daily 
210,667, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
forced all the three Chicago 
papers to cut their price to 
one cent. 

The Sunday Examiner 


SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than ail the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT 

gw The absolvte correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 


ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed 01 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 








teatable paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 





Champaign, News. leading paper in field 
Average year 1910, 56,154 

Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending June 30, 19011, 8,220. 

Peoria. Aventng Star. Circulation for 1910, 
21,143 


INDIANA \ 
South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average June, 
1911, 13,051. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 
Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. 
9,404. “All paid in advance.” 
Des Moines, Register & Leader (av.'10), 35,663. 
Evening 7 rioune, 19,103 (same ownership). Com- 
bined circulation 64,766—35% larger than any 
other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad held 
Dubuque, 7 tmes-Fournai, morn. andeve. Pd. 
in advance July 20, 1910; dy. 9,022; Sun. 11,426. 
Washington, Eve. Fournai. Oniy daily in 
county. 1,913 subscribers. All good people. 
Waterloo, Evening Courier, 53rd year; net av. 
June, '10-July,'11,7,698. Waterioo pop., 27,000. 


Average IgIo, 


* KENTUCKY 

Lexington, Herald. Average 10910, 6,919. 
“When you advertise in Lexington Herald, you 
cover Central Kentucky.” 

Louisville, Courier-Jourmal. Average 1910, 
daily, 22,204. Sunday, 46,249. 

Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1910 net paid 48,834. 


MAINE 

Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1910, 9,319. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 

Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1910, daily 
10,199 

Lewiston, Sun. Daily average first 6 mos. of 
1g1t, 5,662. Largest R. F. D. circulation. 

Portland, Evening Express. Averagetor 1910, 
daily 16,936. Sunday 7elegram, 11,266. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, American. Daily aver. year 1910, 
80,266; Sur, 104,902. No return privilege. 
Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 


Company. Average 1010, 83,406. For August, 
IoIt, 74,565. 

The absolutecorrectness of the 

q UA latest circulation rating accorded 

© AN F the News is guaranteed by the 

TEED Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 


pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Avening Transcript (@@). Boston's 
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Ke We We We He 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1910, 183,720—lec. av., 188,543. 
Sunday 
1910, 321,878—Dec av., 330,717. 
Advertising | otals: 1910, 7,922,108 times 
Gain, 1910, 686,831 lines 
2,394,103 more lines than any other Boston 
paper published. 
Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions fur one price. 
_ The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smaiiest 
“want'’ ad. hey are not selected trom any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1910, to December 31, 1910. 


WRK te ve wk 


Boston, Daily Post. Greatest August of the 
Boston Post. Circulaticn averages: Daily Post, 
359,506, gain of 8,062 copies per day over 
August, 1910. Sunday Post, 290,856, gain of 
29,650 copies per Sunday over August, Ig!Io. 

Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1910 av. 8,643. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening /tem. Daily sworn av. 1908, 
16,396; 1909, 16,539; 1910, 16.562. ‘Iwo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers held thoroughly. 

Salem, Evening News. 
for 1910, 18,763. 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan. to June, 
"11, 18,860. The “Home” paper. Larg’st ev'gcirc, 


Actual daily average 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm week.y. Guaranteed circulation 80,000. 
Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1910, daily 
10,720; Sunday 11,619. Greatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, Karmers 7 ribune, twice-a-week. 
W J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1910, 23,118. 

Minneapolis. arm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1910, 103,250. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
is practically contined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably 

Minneapolis, Journal, Daily 

and Sunday (@@). In 1910 av-| OO 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 77,348. In 1910 average 
Sunday circulation, 80,655. 
Daily average circulation for 
August, I9I11, evening only, 
78,200. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for August, 1911, 81,269. 
(Jan. 1, 1908. subscription rates 
were raised from $4.50 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 
Ink Publishing Company. It 
goes into more homes than 
any other paper n its field. 


UA 
G ae 
ga a°) 





INK 


CIRCULATION Minneapolis, Tribune, \. j, 

Murphy, publisher. Estab] sheg 

1867. Oldest Minneapolis « aily, 

Average circulation of daily 

Tribune for year ending 

: Dec. 31, 1910, 91,260. Av: rage 

2 circulation of Sunday 7+: 5mm 
ing Company for same period, $1,528. 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1910, 126,109 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly 
140,221 ior year eading Dec. 31, 1910 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. 
ending Dec. 31, 1910, 141,048 


Average year 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Post-Telegram. 9,483 sworn average 
for rg1o. Camden's oldest and best daily. 


Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Avening Times. 1c—'o7, 20,270; ‘08, 
21,326 ; 2-—'oo, 19,062; '10, 19,238, Ist quarter, 
"11, 20,128. 


NEW YORK 


Albany, Zvening Yournai. Daily average for 
Iglo, 17,769. It's the leading paper. 


The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘‘now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn”. Daily 
average for year 1910, 54,658. 


Buffalo, Courter, morn. Ave., ’10 Sunday, 86,- 
737, daiiy, 46,284; Auguirer, evening, 32,278. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Waily average for 
1908, 94,083; 1909, 94,307; 1910, 94,232. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N.Y. 7he More 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1910, 6,104 


NEW YORE CITY 
Largest high-class 


c be G lo be evening circulation. 


Daily average met cash sales, proven by A.A.A., 
July 1, 1910, to June 30, 1911, 108,888. For June, 
1911, 116,598. 


New York, The World. Actual av. 1910, Morn- 
ing, 362,108. Evening, 411,320. Sunday, 467,664. 


Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
year, 1910, 6,710 ; last four mos. 1910, 6,187. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1010, 19,246. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
Building, Chicago. 


Schenectady, Star. Average 6 mos. 1911, 
13,529 Sheffield Sp. Ag’cy, Tribune Bldg., N. Y. 
Troy, Record. Av. circulation 1910, 

(A.M ,6,102; P. M., 17,667) 22 769. Only 

paper in city which has permitted A.A.A 
examination, and made public thereport 
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Utica, Nationat Electrical Contractor, mo 


W, jy, Bpaverage for 1910, 2,626. 
vice NORTH CAROLINA 
Cally, Charlotte, News, leading evening and Sunday 


daily paper in Carolinas. 



















ois NORTH DAKOTA 
c rage Grand Forks, Normanden. Norwegian weekly 
1: 0mm BE sctuai average for 1910, 9,076. 
OHIO 
Bucyrus, Evening Telegraph. Daily average 
for19'0 1,783. Fournal, weekly, 976. 
Clev eland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
werace for 1910: Daily ,87,126; Sunday, 114,044. 
rower, Bfor Aug., 1911, 99,791 daily; Sunday, 125,962. 
Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,'10, 16,695; 
laCoste & Maxwell, N. ¥. & Chicago. 
OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoman. Ave. August, 1911, 
daily, 34,368; Sunday, 40,003. 
eckty 
- PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie, /imes, daily. 21,681 average, 
© year August, 1911. A larger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie ocnae 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y, 
Johnstown, The Democrat is THE clas- 
sified medium (circulating 11 a territory of over 
m0,0 0); three to one as compared with its com- 
petitors, 
eran Johnstown, Tribune Average for 
8 12, mos. 1910, 18,228. Mar., 1911, 
14,388. Only evening paper in Johns- 
lation pee 
Philadelphia, The Press (Q@) is 
Philadeiphia’s Great Home News- 
Besides the Guarantee 


paper. 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
on the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
drcvlation of the daily /ress for August,1911, 
498; the Sunday Press, 166,615._ 
Washington, Keforter and Observer, circulation 
werage 1910, 12,396; May, ‘11, 12,691. 

West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1910, 16,828. In its 37th year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 

aper. Chester County is second 
the State in agricultural wealth. 
Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, evening; best me- 
of anthracite field for advertising purposes. 
York, Dispatch and Daily. Average tor :g10. 


,157. 
RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket Avening Jimes. Average circula- 
on g mos. ending Apr. 30, 11, 20,023—sworn. 

Providence, Daily Journal Average 
Pre for 1910, 22,788 (O@). Sunday, 30,771 


0; of, 
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ee (©). Evening Bulletin, 48,823 aver- 
class € 1910. 
ution. Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
A. Ac irculates in Conn. and R.1. Cir., 1910, 6,423. 
a SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Zvening Post. Evening. Actual 
— ily average 1910, 6,450. 
il TEXAS 
ihe El Paso, Herald, year * 11,351. Only 
| Paso paper examined by A. A. A. 
ecty. 
vin & VERMONT 
joyce HE Barre, Times, daily. Only Paper incity. Av. 


1910, 6,626. Examined by A.A 
191, Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. ax 3, _ — 


ontpelier paper examined by the A. 
wile VIRGINIA 
Only @ Danville, The Bee. Aver. July, 1911, 6,065, 
AA gust, 11, 6,169. Largest circ. Only eve. paper. 
‘port 
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WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Zhe Seattle Times | ) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
combines with its 191d cir. of 
64,741 daily, 84 208 Sunday, sare 
quality. Itis a gold mark paper 
of the first degree. Quality and 

quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. The 7smes carried in I910, 
12,328,918 lines, beating its nearest competitor 
by 2,701,284 lines, 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average year Ig1o, daily, 
18,967 Sunday, 27,348 
Tacoma, News. Average for year 1910, 
19,212. 
WISCONSIN 


Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
May, 1911, 3,955. Established over 40 years ago. 

Janesville, Gaszetie. Daily average, August, 
1911, daily 6,639; semi-weekly, 1,647: 

Madison, Stare Journal, daily. 
age for April, 1911, 7,147. 


Actual aver- 


M’ vaukee, lhe Hvensing Wis- 
cousin, daily. Average daily cir- 
culation for first six months of 


1911, 44,000. Averiuge daily gain 

over first six months cf ‘10, 3,823. 

Average daily circulation for June, 

1911, 45,438 copies. ‘The Evening 

Wisconsin's circulation is a home circulation 

that counts, and without question enters more 

actual homes than any other Milwaukee paper. 

Every leading local business house uses ‘full 

copy.’ Every leading foreign advertiser uses 

Milwaukee's popular home paper. Minimum 

rate § cents per line. Chas H Eddy, Foreign 

Rep., 5024 Metropolitan Bldg , New York, Eddy 
& Virtue, 1054 Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago. 

Milwaukee, Zhe Milwaukee 


Fourmal (eve.) Daily Av. cire 

for 12 mos , 64,627 Dailyciic. for 

GUAR month of Aug , 66,248. Daily gain 
TEED over Aug., 1910, 3,138. Goes to 


over 60% of the Milwaukee homes 
More city circ. than any two other 
Milwaukee papers combined. More city circ, 
than any other paper has total circ. More city 
cire. daily than the total of any Sunday paper. 
Fournai leads in both Classified and Display ad- 
vertising. Rate 7c. per line flat, C. D. Bertolet, 


Mgr. Foreign, 1101-10 Boyce Blidg., Chicago; 

J. F. Antisdel, 366 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 
Racine, Vaily Journal. 

tion, 5,561. 


June, 1911, circula- 
Statement filed with A. A. A. 


T* WISCONSIN 
GRICOLTORIST 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended Dec. 31, 1910, 61,827. 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 

.20 an inch. N. Y. Office. 
W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 






41 Park Row. 


MANITOBA, CAN. 

Winnipeg, free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1910, daily, 46, 181; daily July, 1911, 
64,842; weekly 1910, 26,446; July, 1911, 27,660. 

Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten. Canada’s National 
German weekly. Av. 1910, 18,484. Rates s6c. in- 


ONTARIO, CAN. 


Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario. 
Times Fournal, daily average, 1910, 3,163, 


QUEBEC, CAN. 

Montreal, La Presse. 
August 1911, 104,144. Largest in Canada 

Montreal, La Patrie. Ave. igio,daily—42,114; 
Sat., 66,610. Highest quality circulation 


Daily average for 
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The Want-Ad Mediums | 








This list is intended to contain the names of those publication st 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. fi me 0 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 


A large volume o/ 














CONNECTICUT 


EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State Rate lc. a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HE Evening aad Sunday Star, Washington, 
D C. (@©), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Ads of any other paper. Ic. a word. 


ILLINOIS 
“oN EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,’’ says the Fost-office 
Review, and that’s why the Daily News is 
Chicago's “‘ want ad "’ directory. 


TH Chicago Examiner with its 624,607 Sun- 
day circulation and 210,657 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results. Rates lowest per thousand inthe West, 


INDIANA 


HE Indianapolis Star, Indianapolis, Ind., is 

the leading “*WantAd” Medium of the State. 
Rate l cent per word. Sunday circulation over 
3 times that of any other Sunday paper pub- 
lished in the State. 





MAINE 
7 Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 


HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THE Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Engianders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


wr ve Be He We We 


THE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1910 printed a total of 479,877 paid 
want ads; a gain of 19,412 over 1909, and 347,148 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


Be IEW We We HE 


MIENESOTA 


THE Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Wart Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 





CIRCULATI'N TH Tribune is the Leading 

, want ad medium of the »reat 

Northwest, carrying more paid 

want ads than any other daily 

newspaper, either Minneapolis 

or St. Paul. Classitied wants 

printed in August, '1l, amounted 

oP se lines. The number of 

b . individual advertisements pub- 

hay ge tg lished was 35,991. Rates: 1 cent 

"a word, cash with the order;— 

or 10 cents a line, where charged. All advertisin 

in the daily appears in both the morning ant 
evening editions for .he one charge, 


THe Minneapolis Journal, 
daily and Sunday, carries] ©© 
more paid Classified Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price 
Classified lines printed in Aug., 
1911, amounted to 246,042 
lines; the number of individual 
ads published was 28,163. 


Eight cents per agate line it 
eo charged. Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents. 


MISSOURI 
HiE Joplin Glove carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, l6c. 


NEW YORE 


TH E Albany Avening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best parer for Wants and Classified Ads. 


THE Buffalo Zventng News is read in over gof 
of the homes of Butfalo and its suburbs, and 
i Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement, 


has no dissatisfied advertisers. 


OHIO 


T= Youngstown Visxdicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


a 
Lo 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HE Chester,Pa., 7smes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAE 


HE Salt Lake 7rtbune—Get result s—W ant 
Ad Medium ior Utah, Idaho and Nevada 
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©O) Gold Mark Papers O®@) 








“Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the standpoint of the 
number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality ot their circulation.” 











ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
The Evening and Sunday Star. Daily average, 
Ist 6 mos. 1911, 58,326 OO.) 


TLLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (OG), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark”’ journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Comrier-Fournai (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and wooien 
industries of America (@©). 

Boston Zvening Transcript (@@), established 
1830. The only gold maix daily in pusron. 

Worcester L'Opinion Publique (OO). Unly 
French paper among 75,000 French population 


MINNESOTA ‘ 
lhe Minneapolis Fourma: (@@). Largest 
home circulation and most proauctive circuia- 
tion in Minneapolis Carries more locai adver- 
tising, more ciassified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


OO) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 pcr year. Covers 
‘oR. and flour trade ail «ver the world. ‘The 
enly “Gold Mark } milling ournal \O@, 


NEW YORE 


Brookiyn Lagle (@@j is «HE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn 


Century Magazine (OQ). There are a few 
people in every community who knew more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magasine. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
onshhelin of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Electric Railway Fournal (@@). Covers 
thoroughly the electric railway interests of 
the world. MCGRAW PUBLISHING CO, 


Electrical World (@@) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation over 18,800 weekly. McGRAW 
PUBLISHING Cu. 





Engineering News (OO). Established 
1874. The leading civil engineering paper in 








the world. Av. circulation over 17,500 weekly. 





Engineering Record (@@). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 17,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Hardware Dealers’ Magazine(@@). The Open 
Door to the Hardware Dealers of the World. 
Specimen copy upon request. Subscription 
Agents Wanted. 253 Broadway, New York City, 





New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions tne 
New York Herald rst. 

The Evening Fost (@©). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
*The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out ot 
ten, act wisely in selecting Ihe Evening Post.’’ 
—Printers’ Ink. 

ific American (OO) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the worid. 

‘Lhe New York /tmes(@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales ot the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York 7 ribune (@@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


OREGON 


Better Fruit,(@@) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the worid, 
monthly, iliustratec. §1 per year. Sampie 
copies, advertising rate card on request, Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Lhe Press (O@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Koll ot Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
July, 1911, sworn net average, Daily, 81,236; 
Sunday, 167,288. 


THE PITTSBURG 
@o) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Journal (00), only 
paper among 600,000 pcople. 


morning 


TENNESSEE. 

The Memphis Commercial-Appeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over on 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7imes (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (90), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. T ome 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 


CANADA 


The Halifax Herald {00 and The Evening 
Mail. Circulation 18,768, Flat rate. 
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Business Going Out 











The Blackman-Ross Company, New 
York, is handling the Canadian cam- 
paign in both French and English pa- 
pers for the Canadian Cereal Milling 
Company, Ltd., of Toronto. Contracts 
for 20,000 lines are now being sent out. 


The Siegfried Company, New York, 
has an appropriation from the R. & L. 
Company (Garford Automobiles), to be 
expended in a local newspaper campaign. 


The George Batten Company is han- 
dling the entire advertising account of 
Huyler’s Candies. 


The Seaishipt Oyster System, Boston, 
has decided to place its appropriation 
through the Geo. B. VanCleve Agency, 
of New York. Most of the appropria- 
tion will be spent in daily newspapers. 


_ A large list of New England dailies 
is being made up by E. D. Kollock, 201 
Devonshire street, Boston, for the ad- 
vertising of the Chamber of Commerce 
Industrial and Educational Exposition 
to be held in Boston in October. 


L. C. Page & Co., publishers, are con- 
sidering newspapers in the larger cities 
throughout the country for the an- 
nouncements of their new publications. 
Newspapers that carry book reviews are 
favored. 


This season the advertising of Cabot’s 
Sulpho Napthol will be confined to New 
England. Newspapers will be used 
through the Cowen Company, of Bos- 
ton. 


Maclay & Mullally Brothers, New 
York, are sending orders to New York 
city papers for the fall campaign of 
Davega’s Sporting Goods Store. 


_ The E. H. Clarke Advertising Agency 
is sending orders to a list of mail-order 
papers for half-page copy of Spencer 
Mead & Co., the mail-order tailors. 


The Nichols-Finn Company is using 
a list of agricultural pees for Hunt, 
Helmes & Ferris, of Harvard, IIl., ad- 
vertising silos. 


Roberts & MacAvinche are placing 
page copy of the Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
gasoline engine in a list of agricul- 
tural papers. 


Kastor & Sons Advertising Agency 
orders for the Reed Piano Company are 
going to a large list of agricultural and 
general publications. 


The Mahin Advertising Company or- 
ders for the Canadian eothern Rail- 
way are going out to a list of agricul- 
tural papers. 


The Cramer-Krasselt Company is 
sending to -gricultural papers copy for 
the John Thompson Engine Company, 
the Luther Grinder Company and the 
Thiery Piano Company. 


The Taylor-Critchfield, Corp., orders 
are going out to agricultural papers for 
the Hercules Agricultural Company, 
Regal Automobile Company and the 
Rambler Automobile Company. 


The Keokuk Industrial Association is 
placing municipal advertising in a 
selected list of standard magazines and 
national weeklies through N. W. Ayer 
& Son. 


Nashville (Tenr.) is the latest city 
to inaugurate an advertising campaign 
to influence manufacturers. A list of 
standard publications will be used 
through the Blaine Thompson Com- 
pany. 


The McJunkin Advertising Company 
is placing orders for the Federal Elec- 
tric Company’s vacuum cleaner in a 
list of women’s publications. 


The McManus Company is placing 
the Libbey Glass Company’s advertis 
ing in women’s publications, and a few 
standard magazines. 


The George Frost Company, Boston, 
manufacturers of the Boston Garter 
and Velvet Grip Hose Supporter, in ad- 
dition to a large list of magaz‘nes, ‘s 
using several metropolitan dailies with 
large copy. This firm formerly used 
practically nothing but  fifty-six-line 
copy in the magazines. At present in 
some of the large national weeklies it 
is using as high as half-page copy. The 
business is handled by the H. B. 
Humphrey Company. 


Wood, Putnam & Wood are using a 
large list of New England daily news- 
papers running a series of classified ad- 
vertising for McLean, Black & Co., the 
contracts running for six months. 


The Magee Furnace Company, Bos- 
ton, is placing fall contracts in news- 
papers published in cities where ‘t has 
local agents. The business is handled 
by H. E. Ayres & Co. 


The James T. Wetherald Advertising 
Agency is handling the advertising of 
the Chester Kent Company, manufac 
turers of Vinol. In additon to its large 
list of newspapers it is contracting for 
space in several of the leading maga 
zines. 


The Hermon W. Stevens Agency, 
Globe building, Boston, is handling the 
advertising of Estabrook & Eaton for 
Marguerite cigars in a few New Eng- 
land cities, 
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The Friend Soap & Supply Company 
is using mail-order papers and Sunday 
su)plements with large copy. The busi- 
ness is placed by the New England Ad- 
vertising Agency, 53 State street, Bos- 
ton. 





\ newcomer in the agency field in 
ston is the Greene-Farrington-Deviney 
ompany, 530 Atlantic avenue. M. J. 
viney, the president of the company, 
is formerly advertising manager of 
- Boston Herald and previous to that 
> nnection was with the Hearst papers. 
K. Farrington, the vice-president, 
president of the Farrington Press. 
F. Greene, treasurer, and R. R. 
reene, secretary, were formerly with 
e advertising department of the Bos- 
ton Herald. his agency is writing to 
newspapers and magazines throughout 
tie country asking for information and 
rate cards. 


l26¢508 


tAR secs 


The DeForest Advertising Agency, 
»pringfield, Mass., is asking for rates 
and rate cards in connection with a 


ewspaper campaign, 





The E. J. Goulston Agency, Kimball 
Building, Boston, is PS the adver- 
ising of the C. C. A. cigar in a few 
ities. 





This agency is also handling the ad- 
vertising of the Northwestern Knitting 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. At present 
the appropriation is going into the Sat- 
wae Evening Post, page copy being 
used, 


The Spafford Advertising Agency, 
John Hancock Building, Boston, is us- 
ing a smal] list of high-grade publica- 
tions for the advertising of Johnston’s 
fobs. 


Williams, Clark & Co., manufacturers 
of the LaFrance shoe, are contracting 
for a fall and winter campaign in 
towns and cities where they have local 
dealers. The bus'ness is handled by 
the Wyckoff Advertising Company. 


Orders are going to a list of general 
magazines and women’s publications for 
the advertising of the Holstein-Freisian 
Association, through the A. W. Ellis 
Agency, Boston. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are placing 
considerable advertising in newspapers 
in the larger cities and in some of the 
general magazines and literary publica- 
tions. This advertising is for Kate 
Douglas Wiggin’s new book, “Mother 
Carey’s Chickens.” 


Daniel Low & Co., the leading jewel- 
ers of Salem, Mass., are sending out 
orders to a large list of general pub- 
lications. They are using mail-order 
copy largely for Christmas business. 
The account is handled by George Bat- 
ten Company. 





Newspapers are being used in a few 
cities for the advertising of the O. G. 


Thomas Company, manufacturers of 
Herald ranges. Nine-inch copy is be- 


ing used through Wood, Putnam & 


Wood. 


J. A. Wright, Keene, N. H., is plan- 
ning a fall campaign in women’s pub- 
l.cations for Wright’s Silver Cream. 
The business is handled by the Boston 
office of George Batten Company. 





The Enterprise Wind Mill Company, 
of Sandwich, Ill., is using a list ot 
agricultural papers through the Mahin 
Advertising Company. 


The Layton Pure Food Company is 
sending out 1,000 inches for sixteen 
months in Western papers generally. 
The account is being odiel by the 
Dunlap-Ward Agency, Chicago. 





The American Radiator Company is 
sending out 10,000 lines for a year to 
Middle-Western publications through 
the Taylor-Critchfield Agency, Chicago. 


The Dilg Agency, Chicago, is placing 
10,000 lines for one year, generally, 
for the Sunny Brook Distillery Com 
pany. 





W. B. Jones, Binghamton, N. Y., is 
handling the account of the Othine 
Company, for 1,000 lines to be placed 
in Southern papers, for one year. 


Chas, Cluthe, New York, is_ placing 
3,000 lines for one year in Pacific Coast 
youve through Lord & Thomas, New 

ork. 





_ H. S. Howland, New York, is send- 
ing out 356 inches as per schedule, in 
Southern. papers for the Alabama- 
Georgia Syrup Company, 





The cae Root Company, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., is placing renewals gen- 
erally, direct. 





William H. Luden, Philadelphia, is 
placing 4,990 lines total in twenty-six- 
inch ads throughout the South. » a 
Foley is handling the account. 





_ The Allen Agency is sending out 500 
inches for one year in Southern papers 
generally, for Vicks Family Remedy. 





A selected list of magazines will be 
used by the Richmond Sales Company, 
of New York, to advertise the Rich- 
mond Vacuum Cleaner. The campaign 
starts October 1, and runs to January. 

——$— +o -—__—_ 
EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES TO BE 
INVESTIGATED 





Herman Robinson, commissioner of 
licenses in the city of New York, is 
preparing to investigate employment 
agencies which advertise in the Help 
Wanted columns only to demand a 
“registration fee” from applicants. The 
law provides that in dealing with a 
prospective employer or employee an 
agency must designate itself as such. 
This law is frequently ignored, to the 
injury of persons out of employment 
who often spend carfare to answer an 
advertisement which proves simply a 
bait, and the demand for a fee is all 
the applicant gets. 
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Aluminotypes 


The new and best method 
for making printing plates 


A LUMINOTYPES are sharger, 
harder, print better and run /onger 


than electrotypes. 


They will not rust 


nor corrode and lay ink like nickeltypes. 


Aluminotype adver- 
tising plates are shipped 
to newspapers and 
dealers at about the same 
expense of forward- 
ing mats or less than 
1/ of the expense of 
y shipping electros 


or stereos. 


Book Publishers, 
Mail Order Houses, in 
fact publishers of any 
kind {even though you 
now make your own 
plates) can obtain shop- 
rights and make 
Aluminotypes at about 


yt the present cost. 
2 


The Rapid Electrotype Co. 
CINCINNATI 
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U. S. bounded on nort 


by two nations 


The average United States citizen if asked to designate the No 
boundary of his country, would unhesitatingly answer “Canada.” 
would be right, yet wrong. 

The more correct answer would be French and English Canc 

The French-speaking citizens of the Dominion number ab 
2,220,000,—nearly one third of the total population of the count 
As a class, they are as up-to-date, and well-to-do as their English speaki 
ing cousins. 

French Canada offers unlimited opportunities as a market fi 
American manufacturers, but it can’t be covered by advertising 
paigns in the English newspapers. 

LA PRESSE is the largest daily paper in Canaca without ex 
tion. It covers Montreal and the other cities and large towns wh 
French is spoken, thoroughly. It has a circulation of over 100,006 
copies daily, and is used by over one hundred of the largest America 
advertisers. 

LA PRESSE (Weekly edition) is the great agricultural medium 
the French Canadian farmers.. It has a circulation of 45,000, and cove 
the villages and rural population as thoroughly as the “daily” cove 
the cities and towns. 

Let us show you how the use of these two great French papers 
can increase your Canadian business. INFORMATION IS FREE AND 
MAY MEAN A WHOLE LOT TO YOU. 


( Circulation audited and guaranteed by A. of A. A.) 


LA PRESSE 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
Largest daily circulation in Canada without exception 
Sworn daily average circulation for August, 1911, 









104,144 
ee R Special (Salaried) United States Representatives 
aa, WM. J. MORTON COMPANY % 
Brunswick Bldg. Hartford Bld.. 
ew York Chicago 














